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VOL. CLXI 


AND 


CRAFTSMANSHIP 


A_N ability to make things skilfully has always been a 
source of delight to a normal man or woman. There is, 
perhaps, nothing more satisfying than to be able to handle 
something well made by one’s own hands, and it is this 
feeling which has inspired human craftsmanship all down 
the long history of the human race. Values have in fact 
been created out of the scarcity of specialised skill, and we 
pay in hard cash for it according to our capacity for 
appreciating the effort it has called forth. 

This tangible quality of personal work brings craftsman- 
ship much closer to the common life than can any abstract 
theory of art approach. It is not so far off the mark to say 
that one thing which of itself has demanded the devotion 
and skill of an individual is worth a thousand times more 
than another thing, equally useful, which has been turned 
out a thousand times by a wonderful machine which itself 
demanded only one individually creative effort. 

Having put this proposition, against which few would 
argue, it is natural to ask ourselves where the machine age is 
really leading us. When we reach the stage of caring no 
more than to regret the spending of an unnecessary sixpence 
when some homely utensil is broken, we must begin to wonder 
whether soon anything we handle will have any real value 
at all, because of our ingenuity in replacing it with a turn of 
the handle or a touch of a switch. Not many of us would 
find much pleasure in a world from which so much that has 
been delightful had been taken away. In other words, we 
should be forced to pay tribute to the importance of personal 
craftsmanship in everyday life. 

It is here that we begin to realise that we have allowed an 
inconsistency to enter into our ordering of the social scheme. 
‘On the one hand, we have set to work a number of people 
to reduce to a minimum the amount of man-handling neces- 
sary to make the things upon which civilised life depends, and 
on the other, we acknowledge the intrinsic value which man- 
handling places upon the same things. It seems a strange 
way of planning the energies of the human race. 

Let us attempt to trace the course we are following. What 
is the machine really doing ? Surely the chief thing that it 
is bound to do when it has got into full production is to 
increase leisure, whether by choice or perforce. In the first 
category we see the housewife enjoying greater leisure by 
the grace of labour-saving equipment, and by the supply of 
cheap replacements in clothes and utensils which otherwise 
called for laborious repair. On the other hand, we saw in pre- 
war days workpeople in their thousands turned away from the 
factories because some new machine had been produced which 
would do twenty men’s work under a single pair of hands. 

The process has meant joy to the few and misery to many, 
and to some, forgetful of the many things it has done to 
bring plenty within reach of a growing population, it has 
seemed that the machine is a curse to humanity. We should 

lo better if we recognised that it is not the fault of the 
machine that the leisure it has created has taken the form of 
ominous unemployment in so many cases. It is some other 
failure that has thrown away the fruits of something which 
is the reverse of slavery. 

If we can only realise that we ought to be able to adjust 
our mechanical ingenuity towards some reasonable results 
we shall be in better shape to accept it, not as something 
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which ought never to have happened, but as something which 
must go on happening to our advantage, the first fruits of 
which stand for leisure ; or, in other words, time in which we 
can do what we choose, within reasonable limits, instead of 
doing what we must. 

A new but less forbidding problem faces us when we 
accept leisure as the gift of the machine, and there is no 
doubt that there has been too little consideration paid in 
our educational system to the training of the people in the 
ability to entertain themselves. We are not all made to 
enjoy copious reading, to engage in intensive sport, or to 
delight in constant travel, and, after all, these are only a 
part of life as it should be. A mental diet which stressed too 
much these heady ingredients would not promote a happy 
society. Itis here that we begin to realise the almost limitless 
power for pleasure of personal craftsmanship in its widest 
sense, to occupy the mind and energy of men and women. 
We do not mean that limited craftsmanship which is tied 
to the carpenter’s bench or the potter’s wheel, but all forms 
of technical ability to make and arrange things, some form 


_ of which enters the life of every individual in some measure, 


if he will only look for it. 

And out of such reflections we can see some dim image of 
an adjustment in these times in which it is easy to make 
things by machinery, but still delightful to make them by 
hand, and in which personal skill will still hold a value out- 
side the four walls of the museum. There is really no in- 
consistency about such an apparent anomaly. People 
should not have to suffer scarcity when we have the easy 
means of supplying them. But people who like and ap- 
preciate craftsmanship should not be starved of the means 
of enjoying it all the time there is the skill to produce it. 
These two sources of supply have each a proper place if we 
can find the means of adjusting our system of living ; and it 
is not contradictory to say that the machine age, properly 
ordered, may provide the means for initiating a new age of 
craftsmanship fit to compete in honour with any age which 
has gone before it. 

That, surely, will be one of the more pleasant of the 
problems which we shall have to face after the war, and it is 
full time that we gave to it our earnest attention. It is, in 
our view, an educational problem, striking at the deep roots 
of the system which we have tolerated up to the present un- 
satisfactory times. For there can be very few of us who feel 
that schooling, as we have known it, has done much more 
than prove to be mainly a preliminary training for school- 
masters. The futile circle has been very complete, and it 
will take a deal of breaking. But there is no doubt whatever 
that going to school will have to mean learning to live a 
dignified life as a full-grown human being, and not the least 
part of this process will be the acquiring of the ability and 
desire to spend leisure wisely and fruitfully, in a life in which 
the struggle for bare existence has become less dominating 
and of less influence upon the way of living, 

It needs little imagination to realise that the subject of 
craftsmanship offers the solution to a great part of this 
baffling problem, and that it contains just that degree of 
tangible things to form the basis of constructive action, 
outside the vaguer theories which so often waste the precious 
time we can ill afford to lose. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Waste Paper for Munitions. 

Waste paper is needed in great quanti- 
ties for the manufacture of munitions of 
war, and if there should be any of our 
readers who’ have not already cleared out 
their waste we urge them to do so with- 
out further delay. Large quantities can 
be sold to merchants licensed by the 
Paper Controller. Alternatively, local 
authorities will collect the waste, in either 
large or small quantities, though they are 
not allowed to make any payment for it. 
We shall be glad to give readers any 
further help or advice they may need. 
The immediate disposal of all waste paper 
is necessary to the winning of the war. 
Do it now! 


An A.A. Building Record Survey. 

Ar the suggestion of the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings, students of the 
A.A. School of Architecture have recorded 
on behalf of the National Buildings 
Record a row of old houses facing Hadley 
Green. The measured drawings of the 
various buildings are in pencil to 3-in. 
scale, and include plans, elevations and 
essential details which provide an accu- 
rate record. 

The buildings are. mostly Georgian in 
character, and their irregularity makes a 
picturesque grouping. Placed with the 
drawings are excellent photographs by 
Mr. E. R. Jarrett which enable one to 
visualise the character and setting of each 
subject. Amongst the most striking are 
Hadley House and stables; this house has 
a fine doorway of which a detail would 
have been of particular interest. Ossulton 
House, which appears in our reproduc- 
tion on the facing page, is another subject, 
as is Hadley Cote, a much-trellised front. 
The one-storey group of almshouses sug- 
gests its restful purpose in a charming 
setting. The principal living-room in one 
of these houses, though but 15 ft. by 13 ft., 
was. furnished with no less than one 
bed, one couch, twelve chairs and stools, 
three tables, three chests of drawers, four 
aspidistras, and 120 china ornaments, 
evidently ready for visitors at any time! 
The second- and third-year students deserve 
credit for their able drawings. The Survey 
—which remains open at 36, Bedford- 
square up to December 15—was made 
under the direction of Mr. Frederick 
Gibberd, F.R.I.B.A., the new Principal. 


Zoning in Hyderabad. 

Tue State of Hyderabad, under the 
leadership of His Exalted Highness the 
Nizam, is carrying out some notable works 
of town planning. Recently, Adilabad 
town, the cotton centre of the State, has 
been expanded and improved. Steps have 
been taken to remove congestion in the 
old town by widening streets and wiping 
out slum areas. On the other hand, work 
has begun on a town extension scheme on 
approved modern lines. 

It is intended to make the town, which 
is a leading commercial centre of Hydera- 
bad, an organic whole. The number of 
houses to the acre is to be limited in 
the denser zones. There is also to be 
control of design. This will provide for 
the uniformity of architecture, which will 
be a blending of the Hindu and Muslim 
styles, or what is popularly known as the 
Deccan style. There are to be nature 
reserves, where the forest trees will be 
preserved, as well as playgrounds and 
recreation centres. All the new buildings 
without exception are to be made rat-proof 
and fireproof. Business premises are to 
be grouped together. For example, the 
grain and cotton market, which will cover 
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33 acres, will be near the terminal station, 
while the meat and vegetable markets will 
be separate. In short, the East has learnt 
lessons from Western town planning, and 
Hyderabad is to the fore in putting them 
into practice. 


Plastics from Coffee. 

New flooring and war materials are now 
being manufactured in America out of 
coffee beans (writes a correspondent). 
Just before the war the Polin laboratories 
of New York discovered a process by 
which the coffee bean could be converted 
into a plastic material. There is no 
shortage of coffee beans in Brazil, where 
at least 14 million bags have been de- 
stroyed annually during the last ten years 
in an effort to maintain the price at a 
remunerative level. A new plant is to be 
opened soon at Sorocaba, where it is 
intended to produce the new plastic in 
large quantities. It is to be called 
“‘ Cafelite.” _The cost is said to be lower 
than that of producing any other plastic 
and will therefore be likely to command 
a sale in the world market. The coffee 
bean contains not only the bulk plastic 
but also the chemicals necessary for its 
transformation. Out of every bag of 
coffee beans a sheet of plastic, 40 sq. ft. 
and about half an inch in thickness, can 
be made. Other experiments have proved 
that it is possible to manufacture a 
material for covering floors by mixing 90 
per cent. of Cafelite with 10 per cent. of 
Brazilian rubber. 





COMING EVENTS 


Saturday, December 6. 


InstrruTion OF StrucotuRAL. ENGINEERS. 
Mr. E.G. Warland on “Facing to Framed 
Structures.” Hotel Metropole, Leeds. 
2.30 p.m. 

InsTITUTION OF MUNICIPAL AND COUNTY 
Enoarnerrs.—Prof. F. Webster on “ Re- 
sistance of Shelters to Bombs.’’ Town Hall, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 2 p.m. 

Tuesday, December 9. 


Hovustne CentrE Lenox.—Mr. Clough 
Williams-Ellis on ‘“‘ Urbanity—or Living in 
Cities.” 13, Suffolk-street, S.W. 1 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. 
—Conference on “ A.R.P. and Engineering 
Industry.” (Corporate Members only and 
by ticket.) Central Hall, S.W. 10.45 a.m. 


Wednesday, December 10. 
Royat Socrery or Arts.—Miss E. Denby 
on “Post-War Home: Using Space to Ad- 
vantage.” Adelphi, 1.45 p.m. 
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“* Qualitative Registration of Builders.” 

_ In our leader of October 24 the view was 
expressed that what is undoubtedly re- 
quired is a statutory control of entry 
into building based upon education and 
proved performance. It went on to say 
that this was no new idea; among the 
means sought by responsible opinion to 
raise the standard of building, federation 
was an early step; this was followed by 
arbitrary election to membership of a 
body with self-imposed standards, the 
Institute of Builders. 

We are informed that this has been read 
in a sense depreciative of the status and 
outlook of the Institute. We should very 
much regret such an interpretation. The 
phrase was intended to be appreciative of 
the qualitative standards in practice and 
education, the fulfilment of which: the 
Institute (founded over a hundred years 
ago as “‘ The Builders’ Society ”) has so 
long supported and requires as a condition 
of its membership. 


British Standards Institution. 


Tue British Standards Institution 
announces that, in view of the continu- 
ing expansion of the work of the Institu- 
tion and the development of its relations 
with the Government Departments and 
with standardising authorities overseas, 
the General Council has appointed an 
Executive Committee under a permanent 
Chairman. The Executive Committee will 
keep all the activities of the Institution 
under review and report to the General 
Council from time to time as may be 
necessary. Mr. C. le Maistre, C.B.E., who 
has been connected with the movement 
almost since its initiation, and who for 
the past 25 years has been its chief execu- 
tive officer, has been appointed full-time 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
and Mr. P. Good, C.B.E., for several years 
Deputy Director and recently Joint 
Director, has been appointed Director 
and Secretary of the Institution. 


Municipal Appointments. 

Mr. Francts H. Morzey, A.R.I.B.A., 
has been appointed Senior Architectural 
Assistant to Liverpool Corporation Hous- 
ing Department. 

Mr. G. W. SrepHen Evans, A.R.I.B.A., 
has been appointed Assistant Architect to 
the County Borough of Croydon. He was 
articled to the late Mr. Harbottle Reed, 
F.R.I.B.A., of Exeter. 


An R.H.A. Election. 

Mr. H. H. Hr, A.R.1.B.A., has been 
elected an Associate of the Royal Hiber- 
nian Academy. 


IN 1916. 


From The Builder, DecemsBer 1. 


“The war teaches us that we should 
eliminate from our national life what is 
hurtful and irrational, that we should 
refuse to be misled by phrases and look 
at facts as they are and not what we 
would like to believe them to be.... It 
is the habit of clear and logical thought, 
rather than sentimental theorising, which 
is required if we are to eliminate the 
rivalry between capital and labour, the 
errors of trade unionist doctrinaires, the 
faults of a fiscal system which has been 
adhered to blindly without regard to the 
lessons of contemporary statistics, the un-. 
necessary difficulties- put in the way of 
our commerce by an obsolete system of 
weights and measures, and the defects of 
an educational system which often over- 
laps and so gives a poor return for capital 
expended.”—From a leading article on 
“The Questions Raised by the War.” 
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AN ARCHITECT’S VIEW OF RECONSTRUCTION 


2.—THE ARCHITECT’S POSITION. 


By H. V. LANCHESTER, F.R.1.B.A. 


In the previous article of this series it 
was pointed out that every professional 
man’s training dictated his mode of 
approach to the problem of reconstruction 
and reorganisation; all have some contri- 
bution to make, but it ultimately devolves 
upon the architect to undertake the larger 
share of the work required in providing 
the material setting for the improved 
standard of living. Some architects may 
regard this as an undue expansion of the 
scope of their profession, saying that this 
is the design of buildings and does not 
extend to their distribution and co-ordina- 
tion, but it may be affirmed that those 
who take this narrow view are doing dis- 
service to their fellows under the present 
conditions. After all, it does not require 
a very large expansion of their normal 
studies to cover this extended field. 
Architectural practice includes the plan- 
ning of institutions such as infirmaries, 
hospitals, schools and commercial build- 
ings accommodating numbers up to two 
or more thousand, and functioning in a 
complicated manner. Architects have de- 
signed civic centres, and may surely be 
regarded as capable, given the necessary 
data, of dealing with cities as a whole. 
Competitions with this aim, both here and 
abroad, have nearly always been won by 
architects, partly because they alone can 
present their schemes in an intelligible 
form, but mainly because their training 
provides: the most suitable mode of 
approach to this type of programme. 


Approach by Sociology. 


The main direction in which the typical 
architect may need to extend his studies 
is that of sociology, in order that he may 
be able to decide not merely the type of 
building required, as he does at present, 
but also to reason out why the buildings 
generally should be in one place rather 
than another and what means of commu- 
nication and transport between buildings 
and groups are most suitable. These are 
the main economic factors, but, supple- 
menting them, his experience of life and 
literature should give him a fair idea of 
the demands and habits of the community 
at large, be they desirable or undesirable. 
It is one function of the town planner to 
afford facilities for the fulfilment of all 
beneficial demands in full measure while 
not entirely disregarding those that may 
have a lesser claim on his sympathy; and 
at the other end of the scale endeavouring 
to discourage by his planning modes of 
living that are recognised as racially 
detrimental. The economic problems are 
the simpler, the needful information being 
more easily accessible, while the social 
ones demand much closer thinking, and 
the aid of all those whose professions 
bring them in contact with the people, 
from whatever their point of approach. 

To the architect some of this may seem 
heavy going, but if he thinks things over 
he will find that it is linked up with, and 
not so very unlike, much that he has had 
to cope with in normal practice. Architec- 
ture is fortunately no longer regarded as 
a decorative pattern to be spread over a 
building, and mainly interests many of 
its exponents as an enhancement of the 
expression of function. Now functional 


design is the essence of town planning, 
with the functions extending to everyone 
and everything instead of being limited 


to those operating within a particular 
building. It may be a bigger thing to 
grasp, but is it not more interesting ? 

It is the object of these brief articles to 
afford the architectural profession some 
guidance as to the possibilities for taking 
a useful part in the programme for the 
reconstruction of our cities which it 
seems probable will start out from the 
replanning of destroyed areas, but which 
is likely to extend far beyond this and 
may take the form of reorganising in 
many ways the provision for the conduct 
of the national life. Naturally the archi- 
tect is more intimately concerned with the 
city, but the relations of the city with the 
countryside are an important factor in the 
programme as a whole. War activities 
have suggested to many that industrial 
operations should be more distributed and 
that the establishment of new centres is 
preferable to further extension of the 
large manufacturing towns. Some even 
go so far as to contemplate a reduction in 
the population of these by the clearance 
of the worser districts and the substitu- 
tion of better housing and a large propor- 
tion of open spaces. This would certainly 
make for finer cities and healthier condi- 
tions. 


Considerable attention is also being 
given, and more will be needed, to the 
organisation of those large centres which 
have grown up in a very haphazard way 
as the result of a long series of compro- 
mises with obsolescent methods of opera- 
tion. Many towns have expanded by a 
series of patchwork additions to a centre 
only suited to its early days, and the con- 
gested conditions at this centre are aggra- 
vated by the neglect to provide a syste- 
matic scheme for the earlier extensions 
around it. Nearly all our large towns 
have expended considerable sums in 
street improvements, and now there are 
many opportunities for continuing these 
at a reduced cost, provided a rational 
scheme for compensation and betterment 
is adopted, pooling ownerships, and redis- 
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tributing sites in an equitable manner, 
having due regard to area and to position. 

But the treatment of the city centre is 
by no means the only, and possibly not 
even the most important, activity. pre- 


senting itself. The growths around this, 
mostly the work of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, exercise a far more serious influence 
on the health and advancement of the 
people. These areas have long been 
marked for reconstruction, and only the 
vast extent of the needed improvements 
has delayed the well-known remedial 
measures. Recent destruction has altered 
the position here but little, as the influ- 
ence of the war does not operate in this 
way so much as in another, namely, by 
opening our eyes to the fact that post-war 
conditions of life should be very different 
if our hard-won freedom is to justify 
itself. 


** No Petty Compromises.”’ 


No petty compromises will be accept- 
able; we must have real reconstruction on 
broad lines, based on all the needs of life 
at its best, as far as we are able to 
visualise these. We must not be scared by 
the accusation of aiming at an impossible 
Utopia. Let us determine what we want 
and the steps by which this might be 
attained, and then if we are only partially 
successful we shall be better off than if 
reconstruction belies its name by taking 
the shape of disconnected improvements 
here and there, when it should represent 
a comprehensive and logical programme 
aiming at all the needful provisions for 
the well-being of an active and intelligent 
communal life. 

The next stages will be to depict in 
general outline the conditions to be con- 
sidered in remodelling our urban centres, 
and after that to show how such remodel-_ 
ling presents numerous aspects particu- 
larly interesting to the architect. May it 
not be assumed that because of these 
aspects he would be persuaded to give the 
time and attention needed to master the 
basic principles underlying them? _ 


(To be continued.) 





HADLEY GREEN, HERTS. 


The buildings facing the Green of this Hertfordshire village have been measured 
and drawn by Students of the Architectural Association School of Architecture. Our 


photograph shows a portion of the Green, 





(See facing page.) 





Cc 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


[While we are glad to publish letters on professional 
and other matters of interest to our readers, it must be 
understood that we do not necessarily endorse the 
remarks of correspondents, who will oblige us if they 
will express their views as briefly as possible.] 


The Huddersfield Fire. 
To THE Epitror or The Builder. 

Sir,—Without having the full facts in 
front of one it is impossible to judge the 
reasons for the terrible disaster which 
happened at Huddersfield on October 26 
last, when nearly 50 people—mostly 
young girls—losi their lives in a factory 
fire, or for the lesser disaster which oc- 
curred a few days later when six maid- 
servants died in a fire in a railway hotel 
in Aberdeen, but it would appear that, 
with proper foresight and provision, 
such disasters could be avoided. 

When the Royal Commission on Fire 
Prevention, which sat from 1921-23, and 
of which I had the honour to be a mem- 
ber, travelled through England and 
Scotland, they found conditions in many 
towns which were—to say the least— 
alarming, and these conditions _unfor- 
tunately still continue. The Commission's 
recommendations were published in a 
report which, like so many others, was 
pigeonholed and apparently forgotten, 
but if they had been acted upon there 
is no doubt whatever that disasters such 
as the above would not have occurred. 

Although in times of war one must 
expect regulaiions to be relaxed from 
what appertains in normal times, It 1s 
sad to feel that one has to wait until a 
holocaust takes place and _ valuable 


young lives lost before action is taken. 
After all, it required the ghastly Queen 
Victoria Street fire in London aboui 40 
years ago—so similar to the Huddersfield 
fire in that in both cases the buildings 
were a mass of flames in a few moments 


and such means of escape as existed 
apparently cut off, with the result that 
young girls flung themselves from the 
top floors of the building on to the 
pavement with faial results—to compel 
the L.C.C. to issue their code of fire 
escape regulations for London in 1994, 
which are a mode] of their kind. 

Is it not possible to bring pressure to 
bear on the appropriate authorities to 
remedy this serious state of affairs, with 
the result that what now applies to Lon- 
don—and to some provincial towns—shall 
be general throughout the whole of the 
country ? 

Diesy L. Sotomon, B.Sc., F.R.I.B.A., 
Chairman of the Fire Prevention Panel 
of the Building Industries National 

Council. 

London, W.C.1. 


** Civilisation After the War.” 
To tHe Epitor or The Builder. 

Srr,—It is interesting to speculate 
upon the purpose of Professor Joad’s 
talk to the Architectural Association on 
November 25. Did he tell us anything 
new ? Did he reveal any stariling theory ? 
I think not. 

The principal satisfaction I was able 
to draw from his talk was the linking 
together, in a remarkable flow of words, 
of odd thoughts that from time to time 
rumble rather disagreeably round the 
mind, but unfortunately he did not draw 
any better conclusion than we ourselves 
have done at odd moments of depression 
and put quickly away. Yet Professor 
Joad, by reviewing so clearly our own 
thoughts, produces in us a state of mind 
the reaction to which must be inevit- 
ably one of a determined counter io the 
dreadful picture which is the sum total 
of our thoughts and fears. 

If we still have enough spirit to reaci 
—and we must have or we die—let us use 
this new energy to prepare ourselves 
against the possibility so forcefully pre- 
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sented to us by Professor Joad. This 
preparation must be undertaken by all 
interests. To quote another authority: 
“Persons interested in the same thing 
must be interested in one another more 
than ever to-day, and our fundamental 
human law is mutual aid.”’ 

This is the basis of the appeal made 
by the President of the A.A. to the pro- 
fession. This is the reason why he asked 
for unity. This unity is not fusion— 
that is impossible by the nature of 
human individualism—but it is 30 ‘%o 
organise that each individual, group, 
society, association and institute is able, 
through this organisation, to fulfil the 
law of mutual aid. 

For good or ill, the law now states that 
all men and women who are accepted 
upon the Register of Architects are, in 
fact, architects. They must be accepted 
as being interested in the same thing. 

Here then, is the garden bed prepared; 
there are stones and lumps of hard clay 
to be softened and taken out, but from it 
can spring a plant which will flower in 
its appointed place in the new garden 
of human society that we are all so eager 
to enter. 

45, Sunnyfield, Henry Brappock. 

Mill Hill, N.W.7. 

[A report of Professor Joad’s lecture is 

on page 510.—Ep. | 


“* Building Organisations: Plea for 
Co-operation.” 
To tue Eprtor or The Builder. 

Sir,—We have read with interest a 
letter from the South Western Federation 
of Building Trades Employers in your issue 
of November 21. We note that setting up 
of rival organisations is deprecated and 
that means must be devised of establish- 
ing an all-under-one-umbrella organisa- 
tion. While we should in certain circum- 
stances welcome the latter suggestion, we 
feel that the former is an eventuality 
which was bound to take place. 

Like ourselves in London, another 
organisation has recently been born in 
Bristol, and it is probable that organisa- 
tions will continue to be created in all 
large cities throughout the kingdom. The 
statement the Federated Organisations 
make, that employers are organised 
nationally, is far from the fact. The back- 
bone of the industry has never been 
united; rather, in our view, have the old 
organisations represented a few of the 
larger firms who, with respect, we sug- 
gest are not persons able to appreciate 
the multifarious difficulties of the majority 
of established builders. 

A competent authority recently stated 
that in reviewing Government registra- 
tion of the industry he found only a bare 
10 per cent. of those applying for registra- 
tion were federated. Surely this cannot 
be claimed as national organisation. 

Unity of action and purpose is more 
than ever needed, and in our opinion this 
can only be obtained by the uniting of 
those vast numbers of builders who com- 
prise the industry. The registration figures 
quoted in your same issue need very little 
thought or high mathematics employed 
upon them to prove that unity has never 
existed in the industry; but now the day 
has come that it must be achieved, if not 
by one organisation, then by another. 

Newton, Bruce, VENNING & Co., 
Secretaries, 
Federation of Greater London 
Master Builders, Ltd. 
23, Compton-place, N.1. 


Training for Building Technicians. 

If “Young Student” who writes on 
this subject will forward his name and 
address, not for publication, we shall be 
glad to publish his letter.—Eb. 
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BOOK REVIEW 


When we Build Again: A Study based upon 
Research into Conditions of Living and 
Working in Birmingham. (A Bournville 
Village Trust Research Publication.) 
George Allen and Unwin, Ltd., 8s. 6d. 


The anonymous authors of this attractive 
book are to be congratulated upon a well- 
presented piece of research, containing a mass 
of first-hand information collected during 
three years’ work by some 30 skilled investi- 
gators. Although the authors repeatedly 
state that their problem is regional rather 
than municipal, and include some excellent 
maps showing the extent and nature of the 
West Midland industrial region, it is to the 
City of Birmingham that their research has 
been chiefly confined. That city has an esti- 
mated population of about 1,048,000 and an 
area of about 80 square miles. Up to the time 
of the Industrial Revolution, it was a small 
market town which had attracted a large 
number of skilled craftsmen in metal. These 
men founded ‘‘one-man’”’ businesses, and 
their sturdy individualism explains much. 

During the first 70 years or so of the 19th 
century there was a spate of building of fac- 
tories and dwellings, uncontrolled and unin- 
spired, a monument to laissez-faire. About 
1875, Joseph Chamberlain focused his dynamic 
personality on the question of housing, with 
the result that a large slum-clearance was 
effected, Corporation-street was constructed, 
and the first public park was acquired. In 
1893 George é dbury moved his works out 
to Bournville, laid out the famous model 
village which now bears that name, and in 
1900 handed it over to the Bournville Village 
Trust. Four years after the first Town Plan- 
ning Act was passed in 1909, Birmingham 
was the first city in England to put a town- 
planning scheme into operation. About 
100,000 new houses were erected ‘‘ between 
the wars.” 

The authors confirm the impression that 
most people have of the city: a delight- 
ful area in Edgbaston rs Sl the en- 
lightened owners of the Calthorpe Estate 
have provided a suburb unrivalled in Eng- 
land, a charming garden-village at Bourn- 
ville farther out, a fine street and public 
buildings, a jumble of houses and small fac- 
tories in the central wards, a slightly less 
sordid but nevertheless monotonous zone of 
small speculative builders’ villas in the 
“middle ring,’’ and a series of post-war 
municipal housing estates in the extensive 
“outer ring,’’ with some enormous new fac- 
tories among them. 

Analysing the population, the authors point 
out that Birmingham has grown more rapidly 
than any other large provincial city since 
1900, and always with a centrifugal tendency. 
They emphasise the interesting fact that only 
about one family in five nowadays needs more 
than two bedrooms. Only 14 per cent. of 
the occupied houses are owned by the occu- 
piers and less than 3 per cent. are freehold. 
Still more remarkable, 95 per cent. are separ- 
ate houses with no portions sublet, and less 
than 3 per cent. are flats or tenements of any 
kind. About 44 per cent. are let at less than 
10s. per week. Careful research into the 
daily travelling habits of breadwinners is 
illuminated by plans showing travel-move- 
ments between home and work, a model for 
sociologists who favour graphic diagrams. 

The authors conclude with their proposals 
for ‘‘ when we build again.’’ They favour a 
National Planning Authority, a green belt 
to restrict any further outward growth of the 
city, a regional rather than a municipal plan, 
some control of land ownership, and the build- 
ing of satellite towns. They prefer small 
detached or grouped houses with gardens, for 
their researches show that Birmingham people 
like gardens and are not ‘‘ flat-minded.”’ 
Nevertheless, the authors hold that, in the 
central wards, flats as well as maisonettes 
and terrace-houses will be required. Most 
of the interior of the city will have to be 
completely rebuilt with a due balance between 
factories and dwellings, for only a proportion 
of either can be removed to new suburbs 
and satellite towns. They would replace the 
12,000 small factories in the famous ‘‘ jewel- 
lers’ quarter *’ and elsewhere, by “ flatted 
factories,’’ a really novel idea which is worth 
seriots attention. M.8.B 
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ORIGINAL GROUND PLAN. 





UPPER FLOOR 








GROUND PLAN AS CONVERTED. 





THIS CENTRE HAS BEEN PROVIDED TO CATER 
for the number of men in the Armed 
Forces stationed in a small country 
town, largely through the generosity 
of the Bernhard Baron Trustees, who 
have enabled a recreational centre to 


THE CHAPEL IN BASEMENT. 


THE BUILDER 


THE MAIN HALL. 


be established on permanent lines. 
The premises (of late fifteenth- or 
early sixteenth-century foundation) 
stand on a site sloping down from the 
road, so that there was a difference of 
about 5 ft. in levels between front and 
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rear. Ground-floor accommodation in 
its former state is shown in the 
original plan on page 505. 
REPLANNING.—The ground floor has 
been used as an entrance lounge and 
canteen, and has been so planned that 


BERNHARD BARON Y.M.C.A. 
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it can be used as one suite for general 
purposes, or closed off at the door on the 
right of the fireplace, leaving the canteen 
and hall (entered separately from the side 
passage) isolated for special functions, 
while the lounge, rooms above and chapel 
below can continue to be used without 
interruption. 

The chapel has been formed in the rear 
part of the cellar. A dais of elm has been 
formed for the altar, which is itself con- 
structed of two stone piers carrying an 
elm table-top. Above and behind this is 
a stone breast in which is recessed a 
shallow niche, the interior of which is 
rendered in a peach tint to match the 
walls. A flood-light flush with the table- 
top provides illumination for the altar. 

The floor, which was earth, has been 
formed with precast square concrete slabs. 

The first floor has been converted into 
a quiet room and library in the front, and 
kitchen and stores at the rear, while the 
top floor, once only an unsafe attic, has 
been transformed into a staff suite of two 
bedrooms, common room and bathroom. 

The main hall is approached by means 
of a broad flight of stairs from the can- 
teen. The general construction from floor 
to roof-plate is in hollow clay blocks 
stiffened with piers, which, for the sake 
of decorative effect only, were carried out 
in a multi-coloured brick instead of the 
same material. Either side of the stage- 
cum-emergency kitchen and either side of 
the inglenook the piers have been built in 
local stone together with the fireplace. 
Metal windows have been used. The roof 
construction consists of ordinary trusses 
collared and having shaped kingposts. 
Pynkado was chosen for the floor. 

The lower end of the hall is alterna- 
tively a stage with dressing-rooms on some 
occasions, and a scullery, kitchen and 
store with a service counter in front on 
others. The platform is in portable sec- 
tions, and so also are the counter, display 
shelves (which also form a screen between 
counter and kitchen), cookers, and other 
kitchen units. Only the sinks on one side 
and shelves in the store on the other are 
immovable. The reason is that this centre 
is much used by men being drafted in and 
out of the district. 

FINISHINGS AND Decoration.—All walls 
are finished in sand-loaded distemper, 
with the exception of the kitchen and 
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STAFF REST ROOM. 





THE CANTEEN, 





THE QUIET; ROOM. 


lavatories, which are in gloss paint. The 
colours used throughout are variations of 
ivory broken down towards the peach and 
pink tones. Simple wrot-iron door furni- 
ture has been used on the ground floor, 
and the upper floors have wooden latches, 
the design of which is based upon one 
found in the old house. Simple and un- 
obtrusive modern electric-light fittings 
have blended happily with their sur- 
roundings. 

The whole of the building works cost a 
little over £3,000, and the general con- 
tractors were Messrs. Blackford & Son. 
Sub-contractors were: Constructional 
cavity units for main hall, the Red Bank 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd.; block flooring, 
Vigers, Ltd.; asphalt roofing, Asphalte 
Specialists, Ltd. 


BERNHARD BARON 
Y.M.C.A. 


MR. KENNETH J. LINDY, 
F.LA.A., ARCHITECT. 
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OFFICES 
ST. JAMES’S SQUARE 


MESSRS. ROBERT ANGELL 
AND CURTIS, LL.R.I.B.A., 
ARCHITECTS 


OccUPYING THE SITE OF THE Sports 
Club in St. James’s-square, 8.W., 
this new building, designed by 
Messrs. Robert Angell & Curtis, 
LL.R.I.B.A., has been planned as 
modern offices, with first-class air- 
raid shelters and canteen in base- 
ment, and special flat-roof con- 
struction as protection against in- 
cendiary bombs. The structure is 
steel-framed, with hollow-tile type 
reinforced concrete floors, except 
ground floor, which is heavy rein- 
forced concrete. Street elevations 
are Portland stone to ground and 
first floors with Bedford grey brick 
above, arches, quoins and windows 
being in red brick. The main en- 
trance is lined and floored with 
marble. A secondary entrance is 
in Duke of York-street. 

General contractors were Messrs. 
G. E. Wallis & Sons, Ltd., of Lon- 
don and Maidstone, also responsible 
for Portland stone masonry, all the 
joinery and the electrical installation. 
Principal sub-contractors were: steel 
frame, Dorman, Long & Co.; rein- 
forced concrete to A.R.P. shelters, 
reinforced concrete staircases, fireproof 
floors (Smiths), Broadmead Products; 
facing bricks, Proctor & Lavender; 
central heating and hot-water installa- 
tion, Hope’s Heating and Lighting, 
Ltd.; steel windows, Crittall Manu- 
facturing Co.; electric lifts, J. & E. 
Hall, Ltd.; sanitary fittings, Shanks, 
Ltd.; marble paving and wall lining, 
“Biancola’’ treads, risers, _ balus- 
trades to staircases, lavatory paving, 
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, Art Pavements, Ltd. ; 
railings and lift gates, Potter Rax 
Gate Co., Ltd.; iron staircase, F. A. 
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VIEW FROM ST. JAMES'S SQUARE. 


Norris & Co., Ltd.; ironmongery, 
Carter & Aynsley, Ltd.; and steel 
shutters, Dennison, Kett & Co. 
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A SCHEME OF GROUPED CHURCHES 


PROPOSAL FOR A RESIDENTIAL AREA 


Ir is common knowledge that when a 
new residential area is built, churches 
spring up, one by one, under the auspices 
of the different Christian communions or 
denominations, thus creating a planning 
discord and giving what appears to be an 
exhibition of disunity. 

The scheme here illustrated attempts to 
overcome this and give a setting of both 
architectural and religious harmony, 
while satisfying reasonable present differ- 
ences in worship, by grouping three build- 
ings on one site—the central a large one 
for united services, to be used normally 
by the Anglican Church as a parish 
church or chapel of ease, flanked by two 
smaller but similar ones, one (Roman) 
Catholic, the other Free Church; it is 
assumed in the last case that the. four 
chief bodies will unite, as at Hampstead 
Garden Suburb and elsewhere. It is 
assumed that the local Anglican congre- 
gation will probably be greater, as often; 
in districts where, e.g., the Free Church 
element is stronger, this, instead, could 
occupy the central building. The site is 
a long, shallow one, to give each block a 
good frontage; it is assumed to be north 
of the street, the Catholic altar end being 
to the east and away from the cloister; 
but if it were south, the two smaller 
blocks could be transposed, with the same 
result, as shown. The covered way or 
cloister, which could be glazed or top-lit, 


PROPOSED SCHEME OF GROUPED CHURCHES. 


is designed to mix the respective congre- 
gations, all having to enter by the one 
doorway, but none being allowed to cross 
the garden obliquely. The residences at 
back would increase this coincidence of 
passage. The basement of the central 
block would be used for Sunday schools, 
adult classes, and business meetings not 
accommodated in the vestry apartments 
or ground floor. The near block, for 
Society of Friends or other non-liturgical 
body, would similarly be apportioned; the 
position gives quietude for that body. No 
common belfry is shown, but it could be 
over north-west transept. The only one 
suggested is the Sanctus bell-turret for 
Catholic use. 

Dimensions internally (excluding vesti- 
bules and chancels): Anglican, 60 ft. by 
37} ft., 49 ft. high to the ridge; Catholic 
and Free Church, each 48 ft. 6in. by 22 ft., 
31 ft. high; rear hall, 37 ft. by 27 ft. 

The architectural treatment, which is, 
of course, suggestive only, may appear 
irredeemably traditional to some, but is 
a logical development of the plan and 
lighting needs (see sections); as to the 
fenestration, the Free Church has a more 
rectangular and domestic-looking treat- 
ment, the Catholic a more distinctly his- 
torical (early Romanesque) modification 
of the main semi-circle-in-rectangle out- 
line, a Gothic feeling naturally resulting 


‘from tracery division in the large church. 
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Internally, the three sanctuaries are as 
similar as possible in outline. Each has 
a simple framed reredos up to sill level, 
carved or tapestried; the Anglican-united 
one has diminishing width, to give space 
and depth (like Ernest Newton’s Hither 
Green St. Swithin), and a long altar. A 
tester could be added. The Catholic sanc- 
tuary has a baldachino of horned type 
(modelled on that in St. Ambrogio, 
Milan), with ample space round the 
columns, and a small window over; the 
Free Church is a simplification of the 
first. Neither has a portable cross on the 
table, but each has a cross in the reredos 
—in the Catholic instance, a raised cruci- 
fix with tapered arms, occupying all the 
space up to the soffit of the canopy. This 
altar has a square tabernacle, and four of 
the six candles smaller than the end two, 
producing a simplification. Mr. H. V. 
Molesworth Roberts is the designer, the 
idea of a combined church being that of 
the late Rev. Canon H. R. L. Sheppard. 
H. Vv. MR. 


The R.I.B.A. President. 


Mr. W. H. Awnsewt, F.R.I.B.A., Presi- 
dent of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, has been awarded the Royal 
Society of Arts Silver Medal for a paper 
which he read to the Society in April on 
‘The London of the Future.” Mr. Ansell 
is making a good recovery from his recent 
serious illness, and is back in his own 
home. He hopes to be shortly back in 
London. 
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THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
PROFESSOR JOAD ON “CIVILISATION AFTER THE WAR” 


A MEETING of the Architectural Associa- 
tion was held on Tuesday, November 25, 
at 36, Bedford-square, W.C.1 (Mr. Arthur 
W. Kenyon, President, in the chair), 
when a lecture was given by Professor 
C. E. M. Joad, M.A., D.Litt., on “ Civili- 
sation After the War.” 


Proressor Joap said the subject of his 
address assumed there would be a civili- 
sation after the war. He would examine 
this assumption, and, if it appeared there 
would be a civilisation, would ask what its 
future would be. He could not answer 
the question. One possible angle of 
approach to his subject was to consider 
the kind of answer that would have been 
given a century ago to any question as to 
the future of civilisation. Then we had 
been on the threshold of the _ great 
Victorian era of progress, when everybody 
believed there was a law governing the 
affairs of human communities so that suc- 
ceeding generations would rise each on 
the shoulders of its predecessor to ever 
greater and greater heights of knowledge, 
learning, culture, beauty, intelligence, 
wealth and comfort—and _ especially 
wealth and comfort. It was thought that 
process would take place almost auto- 
matically. An occasional set-back might 
arrest it for a time, but the upward march 
would begin again afterwards. Macaulay, 
in 1841, had thanked God that he belonged 
to the most enlightened generation of the 
most enlightened people that had ever 
existed. Imagine anybody saying that 
to-day and you measured the gulf that 
separated our age from that of a 100 years 
ago. 

As against the Victorian belief in progress, 
the belief that seemed most appropriate to our 
own times was something in the nature of the 
cyclical theory of civilisation—the theory that 
it passed through definite and inevitable 
phases. This was the theory of Spengler. All 
Germans read Mein Kampf, all high browed 
Germans read Spengler’s book, ‘‘ The Decline 
of the West.’’ Its underlying theory was that 
all great civilisations had a young and vigorous 
stage, rude but robust. It was an age of great 
military expansion, when Government was 
harsh and determined, was purposeful and 
knew what it wanted. To the individual at 
that stage of civilisation life seemed to have 
point and ‘purpose. It was an age of lively 
religious faith. Such had been tthe early 
Roman Republic and such had been Eliza- 
bethan England. After this stage came the 
maturity of civilisation with the golden age 
of art and letters. Government was still 
purposeful but mellowed and could afford to 
be tolerant. Matthew Arnold had expressed 
the new conception: ‘‘ A purpose not our- 
selves which makes for good.’’ No civilisa- 
tion had ever existed where nine out of ten 
people were not too busy making a living for 
themselves, and profit for somebody else, to 
have time to think whether they were civil- 
ised or not; but this period of the peak of 
civilisation was one where a certain small 
section of the community achieved 2 high 
level of urbane and pleasant living. 


After this came the age of decline, and 
such was our own. Spengler taught that 
when this stage was reached a civilisation fell 
to pieces perhaps because of an external 
enemy, perhaps because of its own internal 
rottenness. Such had been the case with 
Assyria, Babylon, Egypt, Greece, Rome, 
Renaissance Italy and Eighteenth-Century 
France. 

He had recently read a.book by the archxo- 
logist, Flinders Petrie, recording the finding 
of the ruins of seven civilisations, each of 
them at its peak reaching a level not very 
much lower than our own. Reflecting on 
that melancholy record an inevitable ques- 
tion presented itself: Was there some law 
governing the affairs of human communities 


by which we were able to raise life to a 
certain level, but unable to hold it there? If 
such @ law existed, why should we suppose 
our own civilisation to be exempt from its 
operation? Look at the most definite feature 
of our civilisation. This was the disparity 
between our power on the one hand and our 
wisdom on the other. Science gave us tools 
fit for the gods, but to their use we brought 
the mentality of schoolboys or savages. In 
mastery.of the instruments of life we had out- 
stripped our predecessors enormously, but in 
knowledge of how to live—i.e., in ethics and 
politics, we were not further forward than 
ancient Greece. In some respects we had 
dropped behind her. Thus to give us wire- 
less, men of genius by the dozen and men of 
talent by the hundred had laboured, but to 
what use did we put the gift? The contrast 
between the new power that radio had given 
us and the use we made of it was an inter- 
pretive clue to the world that was coming 
after the war. 

Or take the aeroplane humming across the 
sky. H. G. Wells had said: ‘‘ The super- 
man made the aeroplane and the ape has got 
hold of it.’”? We could talk across continents 
and oceans, instal television sets, travel 
through the air and beneath the sea, with 
X-rays we could photograph our insides; yet 
we could not build our enormous cities so 
that we could afford a little space where 
children could play in safety. Mankind in- 
spired collectively by rather dubious motives 
was entrusted by science with powers that 
only gods could use without hurt to them- 
selves, and our civilisation was brought to 
the verge of destruction through our inability 
to use those powers properly. 

The most we could hope was to prevent the 
world being very much worse—that we could 
keep some civilisation going on any terms. 
Notice some of the tendencies at work before 
the war which the war had emphasised. First 
was the dependence on machines. Assume 
that we applied science after the war so as to 
produce enough and to spare for all. Assume 
that besides solving the problem of produc- 
tion we solved the more difficult one of dis- 
tribution, and that under some form of 
Socialism human beings were assured of com- 
fort in return for four or five hours’ machine 
work each day. Given their present concep- 
tion of the use of leisure and the ends of life, 
to what purpose would people spend their 
leisure? What kind of life would they lead 
if dominated by their present ethical and 
religious conceptions? We had become so 
dependent on machines for our work that 
most of us were unable to live without their 
continual help even when we came to the use 
of leisure. We lived now, and would live 
increasingly after the war, a ‘“‘ press-the- 
button ”’ existence. 

If we thought of the face of England, we 
were improving all the time, and architects 
and engineers had much to do with that im- 
provement. England became more and more 
opened up, and any part of the country could 
more and more easily communicate with any 
other. But it never occurred to anyone that 
increasing the accessibility of any part of 
England to every other part made the newly 
accessible part decreasingly worth visiting. 
In an England where there would be neither 
town nor country, but a continual suburb 
stretching from Watford to the sea, what 
would be the point of being able to travel 
from place to place? We had brought up a 
generation of young men and women who 
would move heaven and earth to save five 
minutes, but had not the faintest idea what 
to do with the minutes when they had saved 
them. 

Looking forward to civilisation as it might 
be 20 years after the war if present-day ten- 
dencies were allowed to operate, he antici- 
pated that whatever land was left over from 
cultivation would be covered by a network 
of golf courses and tennis-courts, the roads 
would be a solid mass of motor cars, the coast 
a continuous ring of seaside resorts. A 
volume of news warranted not to arouse 
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thought, and carefully chewed so as not to 
excite comment, would descend on the heads 
of people by radio telephone and everything 
else the science of that time could effect. Man 
would own no law superior to himself to 
which he could discipline his passions. His 
soul would starve while his powers would 
grow more and more beyond control. New 
religions would be springing up overnight, 
women following great white masters out into 
the desert. That was the kind of brave new 
world to which civilisation would be heading 
after the war unless we did something to 
arrest the appalling devastation of nature 
and natural resources by a science which had 
won power over everything in the world 
except the human soul. Our civilisation 
would not be worth living in unless it was 
possible to come by some change of values. 
For 150 years it had been dominated by a 
theory that the only justifiable efforts of 
human beings were the making of money and 
achieving power. He did not think we 
should be able to come by any new set of 
values unless we had something in the nature 
of a spiritual revival. Before the war all pro- 
posals for human betterment had been based 
on a fallacy that you could induce a better 
state of society merely by altering the econo- 
mic basis. He had been used to think so 
himself, but now thought evil was not a mere 
by-product of economic circumstances. He 
thought it was endemic in the heart of man, 
and if we were to improve civilisation after 
the war we must give human beings a new 
conception of the purpose of life. He believed 
that at the present moment there was a great 
spiritual ferment taking place in the hearts 
of men. 


BUILDING AFTER THE WAR 


LECTURE AT THE I.A.A.S. 


LecrurineG recently before the Incorporated 
Association of Architects and Surveyors, at 
75, Eaton-place, S.W.1, Mr. F. J. Osporn said 
that at the end of the war there would be 
heavy arrears of ordinary building. During 
the last twenty years we had been building 
200,000 houses a year, and we ought to have 
200,000 new houses every year to keep house 
building going. Supposing the present, war 
lasted four years, that would be 800,000, to 
which must be added an unknown factor for 


‘“* blitzing.’’ Altogether, it might be 2,000,000 


houses. It was clear that the actual ng of 
rebuilding at the end of this war would not 
be out of scale with that at the end of the 
last. At the time that had been very seri- 
ously under-estimated. In between the wars 
we had built 4,000,000 houses, and there were 
probably 8,000,000 houses surviving: from 

efore 1914; but most of them not particularly 
satisfactory. 

The question of grading up came in, and it 
was difficult to say how much we ought to do 
in improving the standard of accommodation 
in all our cities; but, looking at a map of the 
East End of London, it was horrifying to think 
that there were 6,000,000 people living under 
those appalling conditions of shortage of space 
—apart from the quality of the buildings they 
were living in. 

‘All this pointed to a tremendous job of 
building. It was no use talking about poverty 
or finance ; the job would have to be done, and 
the limit would be fixed only by the amount 
of labour and materials available. While the 
war destroyed an immense amount of property, 
it did not destroy raw materials, and only 
destroyed labour and skill to a small degree. 
Supplies of materials, and even the use of con- 
tractors, should be planned and controlled, 
because otherwise there would be great com- 
petition to get the same thing done in three 
or four places at once, which would lead to 
a great rise in prices, as after the last war. 

Having described the development of 
London that accompanied the improvement of 
transport from the middle of the nineteenth 
century onwards, the lecturer said that for 
twelve or thirteen years after the last war the 
London er Council had gone out into the 
suburbs with housing schemes, until it found 
Morden and St. Helier were the limit. In 
1930, for the first time, it built more in the 
centre than in the suburbs, and in the last few 
years before the war the Council was building 
almost 100 per cent. of tenements. 
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THE BUILDER 


CITIES OF THE FUTURE 
LECTURE BY MR. MANNING ROBERTSON 


In a paper which he read to the 
Presbyterian Association, Dublin, on 
November 16, Mr. Manninc Rosertson, 
F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I., drew particular 
attention to the financial aspect of recon- 
struction and the need to understand the 
nature and use of money if this com- 
modity is to aid and not hinder replanning 
and rebuilding after the war. We take 
the following extracts from his address :— 

If the average man is asked about the 
future of our cities he will probably answer : 


’“ Nothing can be done because there will be 


no money.”’ Consider the following illustra- 


tion :— 

A ship containing a doctor, an architect, a 
botanist, a wireless operator, and a couple of 
powerful labourers is wrecked, and the people 
find themselves upon a remote desert island. 
One would suppose that they would set to 
work, each according to his ability, to make 
the best of the situation. The doctor would 
attend to the health of the others, the archi- 
tect to the construction of huts, the botanist 
to finding suitable plants for food, the wire- 
less operator to sending out SOS messages 
by rigging up the transmitter which has been 
saved from the wreck; and the labourers 
would help in heavy manual work. Every- 
thing would appear to be all right; and so it 
might be, unless the party happened to con- 
tain an economics-ridden financier. He would 
explain to the others that none of them had 
any money and hence that nothing could be 
done. If the botanist was prostrated with 
fever, he would have nothing with which to 
pay the doctor, so they would have to chance 
what kind of berries they were eating until 
he got better—or more probably died. The 
transmitter would be idle if the wireless man 
fell sick. The financier would explain that 
if only they had saved their wallets they 
would also have saved their lives. As things 
were, without money, they must prepare to 
bear their lot with fortitude until their suffer- 
ings were ended in death. This, he would tell 
them, is in accordance with the laws of Kco- 
nomics. As to whether or no the others would 
see things in this light it is impossible to 
hazard an opinion—unless the others were 
also dominated by economics. : 

The above illustration is far-fetched, but is 
it any more far-fetched than the notion which 
is apparently held by so many people who 
visualise a country where nobody has any 
money, hence nobody does anything, and the 
unemployed (presumably the whole popula- 
tion) live on doles paid out of nothing? The 
desert island story only postulates half-a- 
dozen lunatics, whereas the other notion de- 
mands a whole country full of them. 

So soon as money ceases to be a convenient 
means of exchange and becomes an end in 
itself it appears to blind people to the fact 
that money does not disappear by being 
spent, that it can, in fact, be spent over and 
over again. Just as a central heating system 
works best as the circulation increases, and 
ceases to function when circulation ceases, so 
it is with money. I lay no claim to being 
either an economist or a financier, but if some 
of these people tell us that a country with 
no money—but with men and materials—will 
simply sit still and do nothing, or that there 
have been or will be countries ‘‘ with no 
money ”’ who do nothing, we can only answer 
that we do not believe it. 

I stress the above because we have to clear 
away this Frankenstein’s monster before we 
can discover any future at all. 


A Warning. 

When the war is over every country in the 
world—our own included—will stand on the 
edge of an abyss if there exists no clear-cut 
programme of reconstruction, and this. has 
got to be thought out now. This, of course, 
implies international effort, which is not our 
concern here. What is essentially our con- 
cern is an appreciation on the part of the 
public of the danger in which we shall stand 
if we rely upon a policy of drift. I am not 


speaking of the Government or of local 
authorities, but of the public. It is impos- 
sible for the Government or our authorities 
to embark upon a national plan on a scale 
which circumstances render necessary unless 
the public gives its support and understands 
the need for discarding a great deal which 
has, up to now, been taken for granted. 

Our difficulties at present are real difficul- 
ties—shortage of materials. But when 
materials and transport are again available 
we can only avoid something approaching re- 
volution if we have a planned framework into 
which we can fit a strenuous national effort. 

As regards our cities, a great deal has been 
done through town planning by the Govern- 
ment and by local authorities to form such a 
framework. A great deal remains to be done. 
The task is a heavy one and the authorities 
have a right to ask, not only that the public 
should not hinder, but that it should en- 
courage a bold handling of perhaps the great- 
est problem which has ever faced civilisation. 
We shall have to rebuild a shaken structure, 
and this can never be accomplished if we con- 
tinue a policy of drifting with the current 
and hoping for the best. 


What is Wrong with Our Cities ? 


Before we can hope to put our cities right, 
we have to be clear as to what is wrong with 
them. Is our present conception of a city 
fundamentally wrong? The answer is “‘ Yes.”’ 
We in this country are not much concerned 
with the frightful giganticism of towns such 
as London, Paris, Glasgow, and Liverpool. 


‘ Dublin is the only city over here where this 


problem of overgrowth is already serious. A 
definite limit must be set to its future 
growth; Cork should also be limited, and we 
have in Cork a city which is not too large 
and which can be kept to the ideal size. 

As to what the ideal size is, we can answer 

in general terms that the size should be such 
that it does not breed a special race of ‘‘ town 
dwellers ’’ who have lost touch with Mother 
Earth. Its size will largely depend upon the 
ease with which the country can be reached. 
This, in turn, depends upon the adequacy of 
the radial roads leading out of the town. We 
might put it in this way, and say that a town 
becomes too large the moment it is necessary 
to build flats ‘‘ because people must be near 
their work.’’ The need for such flats in 
Dublin shows that Dublin is too large and 
that we are having to make the best of it. 
The fact that no responsible person has advo- 
cated flats in Cork shows that Cork is not too 
large. Any difficulties there may be in hous- 
ing families in central Cork are due to finance 
and not to the difficulty of getting out of the 
town. I am, of course, not speaking of ex- 
pensive flats, but of what are known as 
“* working-class ”’ flats. 
_ Overgrowth, however, is not the only point 
in which our cities have gone wrong. Even 
the smallest town has gone wrong over the 
ratio of built-up areas to open spaces. A map 
of a town shows a dense area of packed build- 
ings with a few spots of green here and there, 
whereas it ought to show areas of building on 
a green background. Our city and town cen- 
tres are far too densely built upon, and the 
lack of open spaces accentuates the separation 
of the town dweller from Mother Earth, as 
well as injuring the health of the community 
through lack of opportunity for proper physi- 
cal exercise, and this applies particularly to 
the children. 

For decades town planners have been advo- 
cating thinning out the overcrowded centres 
of our cities and no one would listen. The 
whole artificial system of land values favoured 
the continuance of congested, dark, incon- 
venient central built-up areas. War dangers 
have now reinforced the common-sense de- 
mands of town planners. The only argument 
that could be advanced in favour of the con- 
gested centre was a financial one—the high 
price of land. Since there is no reason in the 
world—other than financial—why our cities 
should be so congested, inconvenient and un- 
healthy, this suggests to acute minds that 
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here again there is something wrong with 
finance. 

One of its worst features is that the total 
value of the separate individual ownerships, 
as qualifying for compensation, in any town 
is far in excess of the total value of the owner- 
ships were they all added together. 


War Dangers. 

It has recently been pointed out that 
““ normal times ’’ have been times of war and 
not times of peace, Peace has been in the 
nature of an interlude. Yet one would hesi- 
tate to build our cities on any assumption that 
this will apply to us with such severity, but. 
we must bear in mind that it need not take 
a world disaster to bring increasing perils from 
the air, as was shown in the Spanish Civil 
War, and the call is imperative that our cities 
should be built on lines which will not cause 
unnecessary suffering even if the next war is 
a hundred years off. 

One of the first needs of the city of the 
future will therefore be a much more open 
centre, which will make the city infinitely 
healthier and pleasanter in peace time, and 
in war will give the simplest form of pro- 
tection—‘“‘ passive defence’’; the principle 
being that it is better to give the bomb a 
good chance of falling harmlessly into an open 
space rather than to build up so densely that 
it is almost certain to score a direct hit on 
a building of some sort. The fewer people 
in a city centre the less will be killed in a 
raid. We cannot without inconceivable labour 
and difficulty build watertight catacombs at 
a depth sufficient to ensure safety to large 
multitudes, A scattered population is obvi- 
ously safer than a concentrated one. 


The Personal Aspect. 

There is one aspect of town planning which 
is too often overlooked, and it concerns the 
benefits obtained by the individual. Under 
our habitual conditions of chaos a man may 
buy a house in some acres of parkland only 
to find in a few years that the municipality 
is proposing to build working-class dwellings 
in his fields or run a road through his garden; 
or a tripe-dressing factory may appear within 
a hundred yards of his front door! In @ 
planned town he would know exactly where 
future roads would run; he would know 
whether his land was ever to be used for 
housing purposes, and he would also be aware 
of what factories or industries would be 
allowed, if any; if his land was zoned as resi- 
dential he would be safe from any fear of 
such unsuitable buildings springing up. 

Thus the individual should not regard town 
planning as something which merely inter- 
feres with his freedom; he should rather look 
upon it as a safeguard against other people 
abusing their freedom to his detriment. 


STYLE AND ARCHITECTURE 


Style in Architecture. By JuLiaAn LEaTHarr. 
T. Nelson & Sons, Ltd. Price 2s. 6d. net.. 
Pp. 204; illustrated. 

This amusing and admirably written little 
book is intended to enlighten the ‘‘ man in the 
street ’’ who ‘‘ knows what he likes ”’ in archi- 
tecture without attempting to use his critical 
faculty and prefers to rely upon a sort of 
‘nostalgic attachment to old-world forms” 
regardless of their unsuitability for modern 
use. On the other hand, the author admits. 
that architects themselves are acrimoniously 
divided on the question of ‘‘ neoteric’’ design, 
a term which will be new to most of his 
readers. Style and fashion are sometimes 
indistinguishable, but the author does explaim 
the former, roaming through ‘‘ the origins of 
style’ and ‘‘the history of style” from 
ancient Egypt to Gropius and Co. In his 
last chapter he shows how the practitioners: 
of ‘‘the Modern Romantic Style,’ the 
‘‘centre party’’ who adopt ‘‘ middle-course 
expression,’ have become almost popular with 
the full-blown ‘‘ Modernists’’; for compro- 
mise suits the English character. The book 
is justly advertised as ‘‘ provocative.’”” The 
author describes the Royal Fine Art Com- 
mission as ‘‘ that effete body of professional 
opinion,”’ refers to ‘‘ the nitwits who conduct 
the women’s pages in our newspapers and 
journals,’’- and defines the ‘speculative 
builder’s attempts to follow current fashions 
as ‘‘ modernistic.”’ M. S. B. 
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RECONSTRUCTION OF THE CITY 


COLLABORATION BETWEEN ENGINEER 
AND ARCHITECT. 

A PpaPER read before the Institution of 
Structural Engineers at the end of June 
proved sufficiently interesting for the dis- 
cussion to be continued at a second meet- 
ing. This took place on Thursday, Novem- 
ber 20, at 11, Upper Belgrave-street, S.W.1. 
The paper was entitled ‘‘ City of London 
Reconstruction : Collaboration between Engi- 
neer and Architect,’’ and its authors were 
Mr. 8. Bylander, M.I.Struct.E., and Mr. H. 
Boddington, A.R.I.B.A. Mr. F. 8S. Snow, 
M.1.Struct.E., presided. 

Mr. Bytanper said the City and County 
could not be dealt with separately from each 
other, but he had chiefly considered the City. 
A great deal of this had been destroyed and 
would have to be rebuilt in any case. Mr. 
Boddington and he suggested that large new 
offices should be constructed somewhat on 
American lines, but not necessarily very high. 
Each such building would be a town under 
one roof, containing post office, banks, insur- 
ance agencies, professions and businesses. The 
building being made higher, the same number 
of people could be served as in the buildings 
previously on the site and more land left open 
around it. There could be good wide roads, 
good lighting and good ventilation. Provision 
could be made for parking motor-cars at 
ground level, but there would be no construc- 
tion at ground level except under the building 
itself, so that it would be possible to get good 
lighting for basement and _ sub-basement. 
Little space would be given to machinery be- 
cause it was better to have boiler rooms to 
supply steam and hot water to a whole dis- 
trict rather than a special boiler room for 
each building. Everything would be modern, 
convenient and practical so that it would be 
possible to let the offices at a low rental. We 
should not wait until the end of the war, but 
plan at an early date so that there would be 
some definite plan to work to when peace 
came. 

Dealing with traffic, he proposed a system 
of elevated trunk roads from west to east, 
other such roads from north to south, and a 
more or less elliptical road some three or four 
miles in radius connecting up these other 
roads. These roads being carried over 
the ordinary streets, motor traffic could use 
them at a good speed without interruptions. 
The embankments would be continued on both 
sides of the river. They would be at ground 
level, but connected by ramps with the over- 
head roads. 

Mr. Bopprneton, who followed, said we 
must try to plan for fifty or a hundred years 
ahead. In such planning he hoped it would 
be possible to make certain group centres of 
building—civic, legal, artistic, etc.—connect- 
ing these groups by fine avenues or streets. 
The new buildings should not interfere with 
the fine old buildings that could be left where 
suitable to their surroundings. The Guildhall 
might be rebuilt to form the centre of a group 
of civic buildings located between St. Paul’s 
and the Mansion House. The Cathedral 
should be freed from its encumbrances and 
have far more open space around it. We were 
in great need of a musical centre. What was 
needed was a good site secluded from traffic 
where large numbers of people would have 
the opportunity of listening to music and 
walking in gardens. A national theatre should 
also be provided and a national opera house. 
There should be a central London railway 
station in the Soho area. A great railway 
station there would be convenient for traffic 
in every direction, and much of the neigh- 
bourhood needed rebuilding. 

Mr. Rotanpd Woops said he hoped our 
leaders would have the courage to continue 
taxation at a sufficiently high level during 
the reconstruction period, and that the money 
would be used to provide the maximum 
amount of employment for people demobilised 
from the Army and dismissed from war work. 
The problem would be to use the money to 
greatest advantage in finding employment, 
and public works of the kind recommended 
would create wealth as well as employment. 

Mr. Epwin Witurams said that in the 
practical world the only things that could be 


carried out with success were operations 
limited in time, scope and character, and the 
best we could do was to relate those opera- 
tions to existing and required conditions, 
speed being of the essence of the contract. 
But much of the town planning talked about 
was conceived in an academic spirit. The 
authorities would welcome the suggestion for 
reducing the number of streets, concentrating 
many businesses under one roof, and thereby 
reducing overhead expenses, utilising base- 
ments and sub-basements and increasing the 
amount of open space—all by tackling build- 
ing problems in a bigger way. Undoubtedly 
a good deal of traffic chaos was caused by 
the smallness of plots and the number of side 
entrances into main roads. The proposal for 
elevated roadways and a draw-in from those 
roadways was good, but so far as concerned 
traffic in London itself he thought it would 
be better not to take it through London at 
all. London should be by-passed, and for 
those who wished to get into it there should 
be suitable road termini in the outskirts. It 
would be necessary to make temporary rather 
than permanent provision for a good deal of 
the displaced population, and make that pro- 
vision in areas that were to be cleared after- 
wards to provide open spaces and residences. 
In other words, the first step would be transi- 
tional, and would appear to be the negation 
of town planning. 

CotoneL C. W. MyvpiteTon opposed the 
idea of a great central railway station. When 
one considered the number of platforms at 
Paddington or Waterloo, one got an idea of 
what would be required in a central station. 
Beyond this, when a main line train arrived 
it was by no means in a condition to reverse 
and go out again : such trains must be taken 
to a special siding where an army of cleaners 
was kept busy day and night. Another 
matter was the disposal of the hundreds of 
thousands of passengers arriving at the rail- 
way station. Some would want to go through 
and others would remain in the railway 
hotel, but those wanting to go to various parts 
of London and the suburbs would need a very 
large area for parking taxicabs, motor-cars, 
etc., and would cause a congestion of traffic. 
Transport of luggage from the deep level 
arrival platforms would need an army of 
porters. The tubes might be connected with 
the central station, but they were not con- 
venient for the transport of luggage. Instead 
of the centralisation of main line traffic, it 
would be better to leave the termini as they 
were and connect them by a new deep level 
tube. On this tube there should be compart- 
ments labelled and reserved for heavy lug- 
gage. At the stations there should be fast- 
moving lifts for this luggage and escalators 
for passengers. This tube could be used also 
for transport of small packages instead of 
sending them across London by road. 

Mr. Bytanber said he had not the slightest 
hope that one central station would deal with 
all the traffic. It would be chiefly for through 
traffic, and passengers would have the option 
of using it or the present termini. He would 
welcome a deep tube connecting present 
terminal stations. 

Mr. Leste Turner said that if it were 
possible for all professions connected with the 
building industry to coalesce and form a 
national body, even in combination with the 
building trade unions, the constructional pro- 
fessions and industries would have a better 
chance of translating their ideas into prac- 
tice. Immediately after the war _ strict 
economy would be essential, and perhaps 
diversion from the regular path of town plan- 
ning, but economy should not be an excuse 
for shoddiness. When more normal times 
returned he hoped skilled craftsmen would be 
employed to add interest to machine-built 
structures. The relation between the en- 
gineer’s point of view and the legal one should 
be brought into line : the legal point of view 
was that a structure was all right if it would 
stand up, no matter what the factor of safety 
— Under war conditions standards fell too 
ow. 

Mr. Cyrit W. Cockine questioned whether 
it was wise to rebuild London as it had been. 
During the last 40 years there had been a 
migration from the City to the West End, 
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and if the City were rebuilt we might find it 
a mass of empty buildings. Instead of rush- 
ing into big schemes we should tidy up what 
was left, and where large areas were 
devastated, convert them into public gardens 
until a demand arose for more buildings in 
the centre. One primary question was that 
of the reconstruction of the London docks. 
It would be well if these could be rebuilt 
somewhere between Dartford, Gravesend 
and Tilbury, with an underground railway 
connecting with a huge reinforced concrete 
island where there should be up-to-date cranes 
and other appliances for the unloading and 
loading of ships. One of London’s problems 
was to keep traffic out, and he did not think 


it would be advisable to have speedways 


through. Another problem was that of the 
markets. It was absurd to send fish, vege- 
tables and meat right up into the centre of 
London, sort them out and send them back. 
The rationing scheme was introducing decen- 
tralisation, and this should be continued after 
the war. All these things would affect the 
rebuilding of Londen, and if we built the 
huge structures proposed we might find out 
afterwards that the money could have been 
better spent. 

Coronet H. E. Rocers said the paper pro- 
fessed to give the lines on which London 
should be rebuilt, but did we really know 
what the conditions would be after having 
decentralisation to the extent we were getting 
now! It would be difficult to bring traffic 
back to the old lines. 

Mr. A. H. Epwarps said that big schemes 
like those outlined in the paper would need 
collaboration of engineer and architect, but 
the Town Planning Committee appointed by 
the Minister of Works and Buildings had not 
one structural engineer upon it. After the 
war there would have to be temporary build- 
ings for 25 years’ service. 

Mr. B. Scrusy said finance would make a 
difficulty after the war. We should not carry 
on reconstruction too rapidly and put up 
structures we might be sorry for afterwards. 

Mr. WALLER said there was a natural east 
to west route for traffic through London— 
i.e., the river. Properly organised it would 
be an avenue for traffic, particularly from 
South London to Westminster, and perhaps 
Fulham. One tug with half a dozen men 
could take six barges with something like a 
thousand tons of coal or produce. It was an 
extremely economical method of transport. 

Mr. THorRoGoop said that whatever scheme 
was produced by the L.C.C. or other authority 
would not be hard and fast, but open for 
everybody’s criticism. Building would be 
undertaken bearing in mind principles and 
ideals that had been formed. 

Mr. A. P. Morris hoped that when new 
buildings were put up there would be no 
tendency to increase accommodation in 
London, and therefore increase the amount 
of business coming into London. That might 
be sound financially, but it was not sound 
socially. Take an ordinary smal] Midland 
town; the main street had a charm of its 
own. This did not lie in the individual build- 
ings, which might be ugly, but in the 
diversity of the street. He feared the 
tendency to produce great blocks of square 
buildings with flat roofs. Another matter 
was that he had seen in India that there was 
scope for encouraging the individual crafts- 
man and giving him an opportunity in town 
planning. 

The CHamrmay, referring to Mr. Bylander’s 
suggestion that we should pre-plan now, said 
that lack of working drawings and details on 
a job cost more in losses than any other single 
item on a building programme. After the 
war there would be more aeroplanes and there 
should be somewhere for these to land. The 
paper did not mention the Thames as a base 
for seaplanes. | We had been told by the 
B.S.I. that steel was stronger now than in 
peace time, and engineers had to conform to 
the new rule. Was this to continue after the 
war with the consequent cracks that were 
now appearing in buildings? 

Mr. BYLANDER — to some of the points 
raised. Among other things he said he had 
been in New York when the Pennsylvania 
Railway Station was epened, and he had then 
heard all the arguments for and against allow- 
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ing the railway to be continued from Hoboken 
on the other side of the river into the centre 
of the city. In practice the change had been 
to the benefit of everybody. 

Mr. Boppineron also replied. He said he 
was in agreement with Mr. Williams that any 
reconstruction actually accomplished would be 
limited; the point he wished to insist on was 
that pre-planning was the best way to make 
the limited operations form part of a great 
properly constructed whole. If we could get 
the authorities to prepare a road plan For 
London we should have a sort of framework 
into which could be fitted all new schemes. 

Votes of thanks were passed to Messrs. 
Bylander and Boddington and to the Chair- 


~~ IN PARLIAMENT 


Transport of Bricks. 

Mr. A. Epwarps asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of War Transport 
if, in view of his recent request for short 
hayls, he would inquire into the transporta- 
tion of bricks for more than 200 miles whilst 
available stocks within 40 miles were preven- 
ted from reaching the market on Tees Side 
because of the high railway charges in one 
case and special low charges in the other. 


Cot. LLEWELLIN’ said he was glad to state 
that as from December 1 no bricks would 
be accepted for transport on the railway to a 
destination over 75 miles distant from the 
departure station unless there was a certificate 
from a Government Transportation Officer that 
it was essential that bricks should be trans- 
ported the longer distance. 


Placing of Contracts. 

Str Rosert Young asked the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Works and Build- 
ings what steps were taken to provide firms 
of building contractors with new work when 
contracts were about finished; and whether 
any effort was made to keep the men employed 
together, preferably with the same employer, 
to prevent their drifting into other work not 
connected with the building industry where 
their usefulness as building workers was 
wasted or not utilised. 

Mr. Hicks said that the placing of con- 
tracts did not rest with the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings, except in so far as concerned 
works actually being carried out by the 
Ministry. He could say that it was the prac- 
tice of the Ministry, in letting new contracts, 
to take into account how contractors were 
placed in regard to completing existing works. 
But it was also the Ministry’s practice to 
place contracts, so far as was practicable, by 
competitive tender. 

The Restriction on Engagement Order and 
the Essential Work Order were designed to 
keep building labour from drifting on to 
other and less essential work; and steps were 
being taken to secure still more effective con- 
trol over the movement of building labour. 
But it was not considered by the Ministry, 
or by the industry itself, to be desirable that 
building labour should be individually ear- 
marked for or frozen to particular employers. 
It was part of the pool from which the re- 
quirements of all contractors engaged on 
essential work were to be met. 


Land Speculation. 

Mr. Hupson, Minister of Agriculture, 
stated that during the discussions on the 
Agriculture (Miscellaneous Provisions) Bill, 
the view was expressed in a number of quar- 
ters in the House that steps should be taken 
to prevent speculation in agricultural land. 
The Government had been considering this 
matter, and he was now able to inform the 
House of the conclusions that they had 
reached. 

_ In the first place (continued the Minister) 
it is necessary to distinguish between purchase 
of land for investment and purchase for 
speculation. So far as the former is con- 
cerned, it is not considered that any action is 
necessary at the present time, especially as 
the Government have already announced that, 
in so far as land purchased may subsequently 
become subject to public acquisition or con- 
trol, any compensation will not exceed sums 
based on the standard of values at March 31, 
1939, and that legislation to give effect to 
this decision will be introduced in due course. 
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In the case of purchases for speculation, the 
operator aims at a quick turnover, resale with 
vacant possession and the exploitation of the 
sitting tenant, who may be induced to pay a 
high price in order to avoid the loss of his 
farm. 

It appears to the Government, therefore, 
that the most effective deterrent to specula- 
tion in agricultural land is to restrict the 
power of the purchaser to give effective notice 
to quit to the sitting tenant. This will also 
avoid the disturbance of tenants who are 
playing their part in the increased home food- 
production campaign by farming their land 
well; disturbance which is obviously pre- 
judicial to the national effort. It is therefore 
proposed to make a Defence Regulation pro- 
viding that where the whole or any part of 
an agricultural holding is subject to a contract 
of sale made since the outbreak of war, or 
has been sold in pursuance of a contract of 
sale made since that date, any notice to quit 
that holding or any part thereof given to the 
tenant so as to expire at any time after the 
end of the year 1941, shall be null and void 
unless the Minister of Agriculture and 
Fisheries or the Secretary of State for Scot- 
land, as the case may be, consents in writing 
thereto. As at least 12 months’ notice must 
be given in the case of an agricultural hold- 
ing (with the exception of a few short leases 
in Scotland, where only six months’ notice is 
required), the Regulation will in general cover 
any case where there has been. a contract of 
sale since the outbreak of war and a notice 
to quit has been given since December 31, 
1940. 


Local Planning. 

Rear-ApMIRAL BeamisH asked the Parlia- 
mentary Secretary to the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings if he was aware that in several 
instances action had been taken by his officials 
without consultation with the chairmen of 
local town-planning committees; and as these 
committees had worked usefully for many 
years, and had full knowledge of local con- 
ditions, would he see that they were con- 
sulted in future. 

Mr. Hicks said it was, and had been 
for some years, a standing instruction to all 
requisitioning officers of the Ministry of 
Works and Buildings that when searching for 
sites they should consult with the local plan- 
ning authorities. If the hon. member would 
give him particulars of any case where such 
consultation was said not to have taken place 
he would make inquiries. 


PAYMENT BY RESULTS 


APPOINTMENT OF INDUSTRIAL PANEL. 


A Panel has been appointed by the Minister 
of Works, with the assistance of the Federa- 
tions.of Employers and the Workers’ organisa- 
tions in the building and civil engineering 
contracting industries, to advise him on all 
problems arising out of the establishment of 
the Government scheme for payment by 
results on essential works. It is intended to 
refer to the Panel all questions raised from 
sites in regard to the scheme where any 
matter of policy or interpretation is involved; 
and as a result of the decisions of the Panel 
it is hoped to create in time a code that will 
be understood and operated throughout the 
country. The members of the Panel have 
been appointed as follows :— 


By the NatronaL Feperation or BurLpine 
Trapes Emptoyers: Mr. H. C. Harland, Mr. 
G. H. Parker and Mr. T. L. Wallis. 

By the Natronat FepreRatIon oF BurmLDING 
Trapes Operatives: Mr. R. Coppock, Mr. L. 
Fawcett, Mr. J. W. Stephensoa and Mr. B. 
Sandercock. 

- By the Feperation or Crviz ENGINEERING 
Contractors: Mr. G. M. Burt, Mr. A. M. 
Holbein and Mr. H. T. Holloway. 

By the Crvm Enorneertnc CONCILIATION 
Boarp (Operatives): Mr. T. Pugh, Mr. H. 
Bullock (alternative) Mr. C. L. Skinner. 

INDEPENDENT QvuaNTITY Surveyor: Mr. 
G. T. W. Fairbrass (Messrs. Corderoy and 
Co.). 

The first meeting was held on Thursday, 
November 27, under the chairmanship of the 
Director-General, Ministry of Works. 
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SOCIETIES & INSTITUTIONS 


R.1.B.A. 


Building Surveyor Examination Under 
Local Authorities. 

On the recommendation of the examiners 
and the officers of the Board of Architectural 
Education, it has been decided to lay down 
a@ minimum age limit of 21 for admission to 
the R.I.B.A. Examination for the Office of 
Building Surveyor under Local Authorities. 
At the end of the war, or in any case in not 
less than two years’ time, admission to the 
examination will be restricted to candidates 
over 21 years of age. 


THE INSTITUTION OF STRUCTURAL 
ENGINEERS. 
Election to Membership. 

The following candidates have been elected 
to membership of this Institution :— 

Stupentsuie.—G. D. Ault, Epsom Downs; 
C. C. Bowden, London; J. T. Griffith, Luton; 
P. F. Hodges, London; D. N. Johnson, 
London; L. B. A. Noah, London; H. J. 
Richardson, London; K. Ross, Bexley; M. 
Russell, Middlesbrough; K. D, Sandifer, 
Chingford. 

GrapuaTEesHIp.—G. C. Bewley, Darley 
Abbey; K. J. Blakeman, Solihull; G. C. Cott- 
rill, Birmingham ; T. Craig, Glasgow ; J. Cromp- 
ton, Middlesbrough; K. N. Drobig, Surbiton ; 
E. W. Drury, Dalbury; J. F. Flude, Glouces- 
ter; I. McGregor, Liverpool; A. C. Tivey, Mel- 
bourne, Derbyshire ; M. A. A.A. Vahidy, B.Sc., 
Jamshedpur ; and H. Weatherall, Redcar. 

Associate Memspersuiep.—C. E. Brown; 
Gidea Park; C. W. Brown, Bath; W. Butter- 
worth, Boreham Wood; H. A. Coles, B.Sc., 
Leamington Spa; I. A. Cram, Huntingdon; 
E. P. Cronin, London; G. Cruickshank, Aber- 
deen; G. E. Dent, B.Sc., Angus; W. J. 
Dockman, London; P. Elliott, London; 
J. McL. Fairlie, Glasgow; A. Fowlie, 
Wolverhampton; W. A. Gill, B.Sc., Stafford ; 
J. Gimpel, London; F. D. Green, Erith; 
W. H. T. Green, Chatham; J. C. Haigh, 
Peterborough; G. F. Hodgson, St. Albans; 
E. Holt, Stafford; E. J. Kambata, B.E., 
Bombay: J. E. Langhorne, Leeds; A. P. 
Macdonald, Reading; W. Morris, Stockport; 
H. G. Partridge, Stafford; F. T. Raleigh, 
Portsmouth; F. O. Riche, Edgware; F. 
Rogers, Coulsdon; J. V. G. Shilston, Dagen- 
ham; J. E. Tattersall, Glasgow; R. G. 
Taylor, B.Sc., Brighton; T. C. L. Trafford, 
Stafford; A. Walker, Middlesbrough; K. E. 
Walker, South Croydon; M. W. Watson, 
Nottingham; L. S. Watts, London; R. J. 
Wilkins, London; L. M. Wingate, B.Sc., « 
Lagos, Africa; A. S. Haines, N. Chingford. - 

AssociaTEsHIP:—E. J Lovelace, London, 
and J. F. Sweeten, Darlington. 


THE INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL 
ENGINEERS. 
A Century of Tunnelling. 

Tue twenty-eighth Thomas Hawksley lec- 
ture, ‘‘A Century of Tunnelling,’ was 
delivered to the Institution of Mechanical 
Engineers by Mr. W. T. Halcrow, 
M.1.Mech.E. In the brief space of a single 
lecture it was not possible to do more than 
touch the fringe of so wide a subject, said 
the speaker. One hundred years ago, tunnel- 
ling methods were much the same as they 
a been for many hundreds of years before, 
during which time the only important develop- 
ment Sad been the use of explosives. Hand- 
work was used in drilling and clearing, 
haulage was by man or animal power, lighting 
by oil lamps, and ventilation fortuitous. 
‘** Compare this with the conditions of modern 
tunnel construction, using the devices which 
the advance of mechanical science has ren- 
dered available. The tunnel is well lighted 
and ‘ventilated during construction, whilst 
rapid drilling with pneumatic drills, clearin 
by mechanical diggers or scrapers, an 
mechanical haulage are all arranged in a co- 
ordinated effort which tends to rapid progress 
and economy. Or again, in a subaqueous 
tunnel, the water is kept back by compressed 
air, the excavation carried out, and the lining 
erected under a self-propelled shield; and the 
whole work is adjusted to a smooth con- 
tinuous process. The contrast between the 
two pictures illustrates the progress of a 


‘century of funnelling.” 





REINFORCED CONCRETE 
REVETMENT WALLS 


TUBULAR STEEL SUPPORTS. 
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THE FORMWORK IN POSITION AND REMOVED. 


Tue War Department are replacing numerous 
sandbag revetments and blast walls built 
with lime mortar, with reinforced concrete 
walls. The accompanying illustrations show a 
type of formwork, consisting of corrugated 
iron sheets with either timber or tubular steel 
supports, which is being extensively employed. 


The work is being carried out under the 
direction of Major E. Matthews, R.E., Mr. 
W. J. Brooks, War Department Clerk of 
Works, being in charge of the actual construc- 
tion. This method of formwork provides a 
true wall which is both economically and 
quickly constructed. 








NUISANCE—4 


By W. T. CRESWELL, K.C. 
REMEDIES. 


Tue remedies for nuisance are (1) abate- 
ment; (2) civil proceedings for damage, or 
injunction; (3) summary proceedings for 
penalties or abatement; (4) criminal proceed- 
ings by indictment. 


(1) Abatement. 


As shown in a previous article, the method 
of summary removal or remedying of a 
nuisance by the party injured, as an alterna- 
tive to his taking legal proceedings, must 
be exercised with caution. Legal remedy is 
undoubtedly available when a nuisance is 
caused by an act of commission; but it is 
doubtful if a nuisance which arises from an 
act of omission will create the right of the 
injured party to summary . abatement, 
although he has a right of action in the Court. 
Nevertheless, it is lawful for any aggrieved 
person to cut away boughs overhanging either 
the public highway or a private property, and 
it is not necessary that he should give notice 
where his own property is overhung, if he 
can cut away without entering the offender’s 
premises. In other cases he should give 
notice or petition the local authority. 


(2) Civil Proceedings. 


Every person in lawful occupation of pre- 
mises is entitled to protection from nuisance, 
and, consequently, to bring an action for 
damages or injunction to enforce his rights. 
This applies equally to a yearly, monthly or 
weekly tenant; although the fact that his 
tenancy is short will be taken into considera- 
tion if an injunction is claimed; and the 
injunction may be limited to the period of his 
tenancy. 

In general, civil proceedings in respect of 
public nuisances must be brought with the 
sanction, and in the name, of the Attorney- 
General. 

In every instance, any person who is liable 
for the nuisance (that is, creates or causes it, 
perpetuates it or allows it to continue, or 
authorises its creation or continuance) is the 
person to be sued. 


(3) Summary Proceedings. 

All local authorities are bound to cause 
their own districts to be inspected from time 
to time, in order to detect the existence of 
statutory nuisances, if such exist, and to serve 
an abatement notice on the persons who cause 
these nuisances. If abatement is not carried 
out by that person, complaint may be made 
to a Justice of the Peace. Similarly, any 
person aggrieved may make a complaint to a 
Justice of the Peace of any statutory nuisance. 
In either case the Justice will then issue a 
summons; and if, when the case is heard, the 
nuisance is proved, the Court will make an 
abatement order or prohibition order, or both ; 
alternatively, if the building involved is found 
unfit for human habitation, the Court will 
make a closing order. In addition, the Court 
may impose a fine; in the case of a nuisance 
order not exceeding £5, and of a closing order 
not exceeding £20. 


(4) Criminal Proceedings. 

A public nuisance is, at Common Law, a mis- 
demeanour, and the subject of indictment. 

At the trial the Court has power to order 
the abatement of the nuisance. 


(Z'o be continued.) 


BUILDERS’ EMERGENCY 
ORGANISATIONS 


RETURN TO TENDERING. 

A REPRESENTATIVE of the Ministry of Works 
and Buildings, in the course of an address to 
members of the Bristol Non-Federated 
Builders’ and Contractors’ Association, 
declared that both federated and non- 
federated builders would be given a fair deal. 
The supervision of the work of the Builders’ 
Emergency Organisation would be constantly 
under the eyes of the Ministry. Tenders 
would be called for and there would be the 
usual competition, which meant that they 
would have to prove their ability to run a 
job. The bulk of the work would come 
through the same channels. A large number 
of Government Departments would consult 
the Builders’ Emergency Organisation for 
advice on firms who might be invited to 
tender for their work. He pointed out that 
that organisation had not been brought into 


being specifically to protect all small builders, 
irrespective of their ability. 

_ Regarding further calls on the building 
industry for National Service, he said these 
were bound to come, but he hoped that all 
present would show a spirit of co-operation 
with the efforts the Ministry was making. 


LONDON MASTER BUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


Formation of Area Committees in the City 
and Metropolitan Boroughs. 

Following the announcement in our issue 
of October 31, at a meeting of members of 
this Association held on November 27 a pro- 
posal to set up Area Committees in the City 
and 28 Metropolitan boroughs was unani- 
mously approved, and the following members 
have consented to act as conveners of 
meetings for the purpose of forming Area 
Committees and the election of officers :— 

CENTRAL AREA No. 1, comprising the 
Boroughs of Chelsea, Fulham, Hammersmith, 
Kensington and Westminster. Convener, 
pr G. Russell (Messrs. John Garlick (1910), 

td.). 

CenTRAL AREA No. 2, comprising the 
Boroughs of Hampstead, Islington, Padding- 
ton, St. Marylebone, St. Pancras and Stoke 
Newington. Convener, Mr. W. E. G. Hull 
(Messrs. Y. J. Lovell and Son, Ltd.). 

CentraL AREA No. 3, comprising the 
Boroughs of Bethnal Green, City of London, 
Finsbury, Hackney, Poplar, Shoreditch and 
Stepney. Convener, Mr. W. E. Mullen 
(Messrs. Mullen and Lumsden, Ltd.). 

CentraL AREA No. 4, comprising the 
Boroughs of Bermondsey, Deptford, Green- 
wich, Lewisham and Woolwich. Convener, 
Mr. J. T. Wigmore (Messrs. Thomas and 
Edge, Ltd.). 

NTRAL AREA No. 5, comprising the 
Boroughs of Battersea, Camberwell, Lam- 
beth, Southwark and Wandsworth. Con- 
vener, Mr. A. J. Hill (Messrs. Geo. Newton 
and Hill, Ltd.).. 

As soon as the committees have been 
formed, regular meetings will be held in each 
area, so as to afford members the opportunity 
of discussing local and individual problems 
and to enable members to keep more closely 
in-touch with the work of the Association. 
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TECHNICALIA “=-<)= 


Business Methods in the_ Building Field. 
A Manual of Practice in Documentary Pro- 
cedure for the Development, Prosecution 
and Execution of Industrial, Power and 
Building Projects. By Grorce ScHosIncER 
and ALExANDER M. Lackey. ist Edition. 
McGraw-Hil] Publishing Co., Lid. Price 
24s. 6d. 

This work, by two United States civil 
engineers, attempts, firstly, to lay a valuable 
foundation for the further understanding of 
business procedure in the architectural, en- 
gineering and building world, and also, 
secondly, to stimulate the older members of 
these professior’s into searching for newer and 
better ways of dealing with the documentary 
work needed in this sphere. 

Many of the suggestions seem highly novel 
and must inevitably provoke thought and dis- 
cussion, though it is not possible to say 
whether these suggestions would prove better 
than the old and tried methods until they are 
tried in practice. However, the work will 
repay the attention of ary of those advanced 
spirits who wish to make a little research into 
new method, and undoubtedly the fresh 
make-up of the book cannot help but be a 
stimulant. Each chapter starts with an apt 
quotation from an old writing which acts as 
a pleasant foil to the severe technical charac- 
ter of the chapter’s subject-matter. W.S. 


Building Construction for National Certifi- 
cate (3rd year course). By E. G. WARLAND. 
English Universities Press, Ltd. Price 
6s. 6d. net. Pp. xviii, 150, with 176 illus- 
trations. 

In this, his third volume, the author com- 
pletes his task of providing students with a 
textbook covering the three years’ course 
usually devoted to preparing for a National 
Certificate in Building, and is thus addressing 
himself to youths normally about 18 or 19 
years of age who are already employed in the 
industry ; but it should also be useful to other 
types of students and to architects and 
builders, As in the previous volumes, he relies 
heavily on his admirable isometric drawings 
of details; and, as before, he has based many 
of these upon a single building, of which 
plans and a photograph are given, viz., the 
Burlington School at Hammersmith, designed 
by Sir John Burnet, Tait and Lorne. This 
method has some obvious advantages, but it 
cannot and does not cover all the items that 
occur in a third-year syllabus, and, in fact, 
the author frequently has to introduce addi- 
tional diagrams. 

The scope of the volume includes piling and 
foundations, retaining walls, reinforced con- 
crete and steel-framed structures, panel walls, 
fireproof floors, dormers and lantern lights, 
sound insulation, concrete stairs, formwork, 
suspended ceilings and joinery details. There 
is also a concluding chapter on materials, as 
in the earlier volumes. In general, the text 
is somewhat disjointed; and the chapters on 
reinforced concrete and steelwork lack ade- 
quate explanations of the underlying theory, 
possibly relegated to the ‘‘ Building Science ”’ 
syllabus. On the other hand, the book has 
the advantage of being thoroughly up to date. 





Acoustics. By Percy L. Marxs. Technical 
Press, Ltd. Price 7s. 6d. Pp. xvi, 143. 
Several substantial treatises on architectural 

acoustics have appeared recently, and it was 
evidently the intention of Mr. Marks to 
compile a small manual summarising their 
abstruse contents for the use of practising 
architects and students at a low price. But 
he has not succeeded in the object stated in 
his preface, viz., “‘in presenting mainly a 
basic consideration.’”? On the contrary, his 
book consists of a mass of useful quotations 
and data assembled in a form that includes 
very little ‘‘basic consideration.”” Thus, 
although one can glean from it much handy 
information on sound insulation, it does not 
tell a student how to draw an “ acoustic dia- 
gram”’ for an auditorium. 

Part I (62 pages) treats the science of 
acoustics in a series of loosely connected quo- 
tations from standard authorities, with an 
irritating statement of the authority’s status 
on each occasion : a footnote, with the conve- 
nient abbreviation “op. cit.,”” would have 
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been preferable. Moreover, there are too 
many confusing references to obsolete prac- 
tices and theories. 

Part II is a collection of manufacturers’ 
descriptions of some fifty acoustic materials 
and systems. The appendices deal with rever- 
beration times for auditoria, design of con- 
crete floors to reduce transmission of sound, 
and sound-proofing of residential flats. 


eed Materials. By B. H. Knicur and 


Knicut. Edward Arnold and Co. 
Price 15s. net. Pp. viii., 304. With 14 
diagrams. 


Most other books dealing with this subject 
are now out of date, and the authors have 
succeeded in their object of providing ‘“‘ a con- 
cise summary of modern knowledge unencum- 
bered by abstruse scientific terms.”” Their 
volume includes, ‘‘ wherever possible, simple 
explanations of the ways in which they 
[building materials] can be tested.’? Thanks 
are accordéd to the Directors of the Building 
Research Station and of the British Standards 
Institution, as well as to various commercial 
development associations and to individuals; 
but there is no mention of collaboration with 
the Forest Products Research Station, 
though one of its experiments is described 
on p. 52. Yet the chapter on Timber is the 
longest (82 pages) and perhaps the best in 
the book. 

A large part of the text, indeed, consists of 
extracts from the publications of the Building 
Research Station and the British Standards 
Institution, which are given in a convenient 
form for students. In at least one case— 
coarse aggregates for concrete—where no 
British Standard Specification has yet been 
published, the authors suggest a form of their 
own; in some other cases, e.g., asphalt, they 
cite a model specification agreed by the manu- 
facturers’ association. The book should be 
equally valuable to architects, builders and 
students, but one or two criticisms may be 
made. The chapter on building stones would 
be enlivened and enlightened by a brief sum- 
mary of geological formations, and it badly 
needs a geological map of England. The ap- 
paratus used for testing cement should be 
illustrated. The treatment of iron and steel 
is very inadequate (5 pages). Plastics are 
omitted; perhaps wisely, for they present 
many problems. M. S. B. 


Specification, 1941. Edited by F. R. S. 
Yorke, A.R.I.B.A. (The Architectural 
Press, Cheam, Surrey.) Price 10s. 6d. net. 


Under the various trade headings this 
volume gives a mass of information relating 
to modern building construction, materials 
and equipment, in addition to the appropriate 
specification clauses. Notes on numerous pro- 
prietary materials are also included. A topi- 
cal section is that on Air Raid Precautions, 
by C. W. 3lover. The volume has a copious 
general index, facilitating easy reference. 














For Government Contracts and similarly important 
present-day requirements, let Boulton & Paul 
carry the whole of your Fencing commitment. 


Skilled rectors, first-class materials—in all, 
a dependable service for urgent contracts. 
Ask for Estimates. STEEL BUNKS can be sup- 
plied in large or small quantities. For quotations 
‘phone Norwich 851 (MAYfair 3674-5) or write 


Boulton & Paul Ltd 
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OBITUARY 


Mr. George A. Mower. 


We regret to record the death on Novem- 
ber 26, in his 82nd year, of Mr. George 
Augustus Mower, chairman of the Sturtevant 
Engineering Co., Ltd., the Igranic Electric 
Co., Ltd., the Bifurcated and Tubular Rivet 
Co., Ltd., and the Crosby Valve and Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd. 

Born in the U.S.A. in 1860, Mr. Mower 
graduated at the Boston College of Tech- 
nology, and first visited England in 1883 on 
behalf of the Crosby Valve Co., and the B.F. 
Sturtevant Co., both of Boston, U.S.A. In 
1884 he took up his permanent residence in 
this country and founded the Sturtevant 
Engineering Co. and the Crosby Valve and 
Engineering Co. Some years later he acquired 
a controlling. interest in the Bifurcated and 
Tubular Rivet Co., which he reorganised. 

In 1898 he took up.the agency of the Cutler 
Hammer Co., of Milwaukee, and in 1913, in 
order to manufacture and further develop 
their patented control gear in this country, he 
founded the Igranic Electric Co. 

Mr. Mower was a man of great, force of 
character, energy and foresight. His hospi- 
tality, keen sense of humour and generosity 
will long be remembered by his large circle 
of friends. He was probably the oldest 
American resident in London, and had held 
prominent positions in connection with practi- 
cally all the better-known American activities 
in this country. 

Although retaining the chairmanship of his 
many companies, ill-health prevented him in 
recent years from taking his former active 
part in their administration, so that his death, 
which is regretted by all who knew him and 
worked with him, will not affect the policy or 
activities of the companies with which his 
name will always be associated. 


LOCAL AUTHORITIES AND 
DIRECT LABOUR 


Talk to Greater London Master Builders. 


Addressing the Enfield and Edmonton sec- 
tion of the Federation of Greater London 
Master Builders, on November 18, Mr. L. B. 
‘VENNING said, with regard to the problem of 
juvenile labour, that there had been instances 
of youths of 16 years of age demanding 
standard rates of pay and getting them. 
Rates for juveniles had now been settled on 
an age basis, and in future no juvenile under 
18 could receive the standard rate. : 

On the question of some big firms payin 
their men “ over the rate,’’ Mr. Venning said 
those firms were jeopardising their position by 
so ignoring the regulations. The problem of 
the classification of ‘‘ handymen ’’ was under 
consideration, as also was the prime cost con- 
tract which the Federation felt was now out 
of date. 

-With regard to the employment of direct 
labour by local authorities, the speaker said 
it had been discovered that some local authori- 
ties were now employing substantial numbers 
of operatives on direct labour whereas their 
pre-war figures for operatives had been 
negligible. The Federation had informed 
the appropriate Ministries that in their 
opinion no local authority should be allowed 
to hold a licence. The Federgtion’s view was 
that a local authority had only a right to 
employ building trade operatives for the pur- 
pose of maintaining its own buildings and 
that it should not be allowed to send out men 
to do first-aid repairs. Certain local authori- 
ties had enormous staffs of direct labour and 
at the same time were building up vast stores 
of material. To all intents and purposes those 
authorities had every intention of going out 
in direct competition with builders after the 


An Appointment. 

The Secretary of the Department of Over- 
seas Trade (Mr. Harcourt Johnstone, M.P.) 
has appointed Mr. John Rodgers to be 
Director of Post-War Planning in the Depart- 
ment of Overseas Trade. His duties will be 
principally concerned with the factual investi- 
gation of the problems of United Kingdo 
export trade after the war. 4 
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NEW COMPANIES 


Tue particulars quoted below have been 
conaiiek by Messrs. Jordan and Sons, Ltd., 
Company Registration Agents, of 116 and 
117, Chancery-lane, W.C.2, from the docu- 
ments available at the Companies Registry. 

H. anp K. Buttpers, Lp. (370,437). 
Regd. November 4. 14-18, High Holborn, 
W.C.1. Nom. cap. £100. Dirs. : F. C. Kent, 
16, Bassett-street, N.W.5; and R. A. Spore, 
132, Harlesden-road, N.W.10. , 

F. MorrersHeap AnD Son, Lp. (370,503). 
Regd. November 7. 88, Wellington-street, 
Stockport. Painters, decorators, etc. Nom. 
cap. £2,000. Dirs.: F. Mottershead and 
A. C. Mottershead, 95, Offerton-lane, Stock- 


port. 

Wootrrr Graven Co., Lp. (370,521). 
Regd. November 7. 2a, Whiting-street, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk. Nom. cap. £500. 
Dirs.: 8S. J. Darby, Graveldene, Badwell Ash, 
Bury St. Edmunds; W. H. Stacey; 8. F. 
Darby; and F. Darby. 

Novatvux, Lrp. (370,556). Regd. Novem- 
ber 10. 376, Strand, W.C.2. Manufacturers 
of and dealers in oil, gas, electric or other 
lamps, stoves, etc. Nom. cap. £1,000. Permt. 
dirs. : W. J. Gee, 40, Huron-road, 8.W.17; 
Grace Pollard; and M. Sigel. 

A. G. Epney, Lap. (370,595). Regd. Novem- 
ber 13. Havant-road, Horndean, Portsmouth, 
Hants. Builder, contractor and _ funeral 
director carried on at Horndean by A. G. 
Edney. Nom. cap. £1,000. Dirs.: A. G. 
Edney ae payee ~ aed both of 

vant-road, Horndean, rortsmouth. 

Ha C. J. Sewett anp Son, Lrp. (370,605). 
Regd. November 13. 9, Highbury-road, Bury 
St. Edmunds, Suffolk. Builders, contractors, 
etc. Nom. cap. £2,500. Dirs.: L. C. J. 
Sewell and Mrs. L. <a Sewell, 9, Highbury- 
road, Bury St. Edmunds. 

i; icuanaie AND Co., Lrp. (370,635). Regd. 
November 14. 300, High-street, Sutton, 
Surrey. Works aah se a etc. Nom. cap. 

100.. Dirs. to be appointed. 
ao BuILpER, Ten. (370,637). Regd. 
November 14. Nom. cap. £1,000. Dir. : 
F. L. Howe, 7, Grosvenor-road, Richmond, 


Surrey. 
‘pasts (MancuesteR), Lap. (370,651). 
Burleigh-street, 


Regd. November 15. da, £ 
Manchester, 15. Property repairers, builders, 
etc. Nom. cap. £1,000. Dirs.: F. T. Blake, 
20, Deneford-road, Didsbury, Manchester ; 
Elizabeth Blake; and S. A. Gradwell. 

Cuartwoop, Lp. (370,656). Regd. Novem- 
ber 15. Station Works, Denmark-road, Camber- 
well, S.E.5. Wood and timber merchants, 
manufacturers of wooden articles, etc. Nom. 
cap. £100. Dirs.: G. W. Harrison, 3, 
Orchard-drive, Blackheath; and J. Gobbet. 

Lorton Construction Co., Lr. (370,668). 
Regd. November 15. 564, Binley-road, 
Yoventry. Builders, contractors, etc. Nom. 
cap. £500. Dirs.: W. H. Tongue, 564, 
Binley-road, Coventry; and A. Simpson. 

F. Crarxe & Son (Bumpers), Lr. 
(370,706). Reg. November 18. The Wynd, 
Letchworth, Herts. Nom. cap. £500. Permt. 
dirs’: F. Clarke and G. H. Clarke, 56, 
Souberie-av., Letchworth. 

Frest, Lrp. (370,632). _ Reg. November 
14, 1941. 62, Oxford-st., W.1. Manufac- 
turers of fire-resisting substances and linings 
for buildings, packing materials, etc. Nom. 
cap. £10,000. Dirs. : C. C. F. Moon, 2, Alex- 
andra-rd., Gloucester, N. Collinson-Jones, 10, 
The Avenue, Hatch End, Middlesex; and 
S. H Colton. 

Hatimor, Lrp. (370,636). Regd. November 
14. Timber merchants, sawmill proprietors, 
etc. Nom. cap. £1,000. Dirs.: To. be 
-appointed.. Sub. : W. Manning, 426, Salis- 
bury House, E.C.2. 

Gascow Quarries, Lap. (370,689). Regd. 
November 17. Nom. cap. £1,000. - Permt. 
dirs..: J. T. Leck and Mrs. Mary Leck, Fox- 
dale, Backbarrow, nr. Ulverston. 

Dosson, Smita & Youna, Lrp. (370,563). 
Regd. November 11: 40, Stockton-rd., West 
Hartlepool. Builders, contractors, etc. Nom. 
cap. £1,000. Dirs.: L. Dobson, 60, Thorn- 


T. A. Young. 


ton-st., W. Hartlepool, R. W.' Smith and _ 
Sarr Bros. (Borpers); Lap. (20140. me 


Regd. November 19. Nom. cap. 000. 
Permt. dirs: J. J. Smith, Little Orchard, 
Salisbury-rd., Woking, and W. E. Smith. 
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Hype (Bumpers), Lrp. (370,769). Regd. 
November 20. 43, Preston New-rd, Black- 
burn. Nom. cap. £500. Dirs. : J. Whittaker 
and Annie Whittaker, 30, Wellington-st. (St. 
Johns), Blackburn. 

F. V. L. Synpicatz, Lrp. (370,760). Regd. 
November 20. Engineers, contractors, 
builders’ merchants, etc. Nom. cap. £2,500. 
Permt. dir.: F. V. Lay, 167, Watford-rd., 
Harrow, Middlesex. 

Factory Reconstruction Co. (MANcHES- 
TER), Lrp. (370,730). Regd. November 19. 
Nom. cap. £1,000. Dirs. : Not named. Sub. : 
H. Tomlinson, ‘‘ Moorside,’ Silwar-rd., Sale, 
Ches. 

W. G. Ryze, Lrp. (370,791). Regd. Novem- 
ber 20. High-st., Tadcaster, Yorks. 
Painters, decorators, etc. Nom. cap. £100. 
Dirs. : W. G. Ryle, High-st., Tadcaster, and 
T. W. Crosby. 

R. M. Murr, Lp. (370,783). Regd. Novem- 
ber 20. Letters on hire and manufacturers of 
machinery, builders’ and contractors’ plant, 
etc. Nom. cap. £10,000. Dirs.: R. M. Muir 
and Mrs. I. L. Muir, 39, Five Mile-drive, 
Oxford. 

R. J. Bisnop, Lrp. (370,813). Regd. 
November 21. Croft-rd., Upper Parkstone, 
Dorset. Builders, decorators, etc. Nom. 
cap. £3,000. Permt. dirs. : R. J. Bishop and 
Mrs. N. Bishop, The Moorings, Elms-av., 
Parkstone. 


OFFICIAL NOTIFICATION 


' Electrical Equipment for Machine Tools. 


The Control of Machine Tools (Electrical 
Equipment) (No. 1) Order, 1941, has been 
issued, and provides, among other things, that 
all such electrical equipment manufactured in 
the United Kingdom after January 1 next 
shall comply with British Standard Specifica- 
tions. Copies of the Order may be obtained 
from the Stationery Office, Kingsway, W.C.2, 
price 1d. Trade inquirers can obtain further 
information from the Director of Industrial 
Electrical Equipment, Machine Tool Control, 
Ministry of Supply (Code V.A.), 35, Old 
Queen-street, London, 8.W.1. Telephone No. : 
Victoria 9040 (Ext. 287). 











SOLD UNDER GUARANTEE 
Bp. 
GEORGE LILLINGTON 
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LAW REPORT 


INTERRUPTION TO SERVICES TO FLATS 

THROUGH ENEMY ACTION. POINT 

UNDER THE LANDLORD AND TENANT 
(WAR DAMAGE) ACT, 1939. 

CHANCERY Division. 

Before Mr. Justice Morton. 


Johnstone v. Swan Estates, Ltd. 

The questions raised in this case were 
whether the plaintiff, Mr. G. E. Johnstone, as 
the tenant of a flat on the eighth floor of Swan 
Court, Manor-street, Chelsea, S.W.,; of which 
the defendants, Messrs. Swan Estates, Ltd., 
were the landlords, was entitled to exercise 
his option to give notice under clause 6 of the 
lease, and whether in the circumstances which 
had happened his flat had been rendered unfit 
for occupation. 

On September 9, 1940, a portion of the 
block of flats in question was deattoyed by 
enemy action, and although plaintiff’s flat was 
not structurally damaged, all the services to 
the flat were completely interrupted and 
remained so for some weeks. These services 
included central heating, hot water, electric 
lighting, gas, and lift. 

By the terms of the lease, which was dated 
July 22, 1938, the plaintiff became tenant of 
the flat for seven years, at a rental of £200 a 
year, subject to covenants and certain regula- 
tions, the landlords having to pay the rates 
and provide all the essential services. 

By clause 6, if the flat or any part or parts 
of the mansion should be destroyed or 
damaged by any means other than the act or 
default of the tenant in such a way as to 
render the flat unfit for occupation, notice to 
determine the lease might be given within 
three months of that event, either by the 
tenant or the landlords. 

As before stated, a portion of the building 
was destroyed by enemy action on September 
9, 1940, but no part of the plaintiff’s flat was 
physically damaged, and on the following day 
a notice of disclaimer under the Landlord and 
Tenant (War Damage) Act, 1939, was served 
on the landlords on behalf of the plaintiff, 
the tenant. The landlords refused the notice, 
alleging that as the flat had been passed by 
the local authority the notice was not opera- 
tiv’. On September 20 the landlords’ agents 
sent out a circular letter to all the tenants 
stating that they were repairing all the 
damage as soon as it possibly could be done, 
having regard to the shortage of labour and 
material, and they served on the plaintiff a 
notice to avoid disclaimer. The plaintiff then 
wrote to the landlords giving them notice to 
determine his lease under clause 6, and, alter- 
natively, on the expiration of the third year 
of the term. 

After further correspondence, the plaintiff 
took out the present’ summons, asking the 
Court to determine the questions previously 
stated. 

His lordship, in giving judgment, said: he 
had no doubt that. the tenant was in the cir- 
cumstances entitled to. determine his lease and 
had. done so. From September. 9,to Novein- 
ber 20 the state of affairs, as described: in 
plaintiff's affidavit, - was such ‘.that the 
premises; which were-let as a residential flat, 
being deprived of heating, hot water, artificial 
light, the possibility of cooking meals, and 
the use of the lift, must’be regarded’as unfit 


. for occupation.. The reference in clause’6 to 


the possible destruction of other parts of ‘the 
mansion showed that the parties had-in mind 
just such an event as had happened... As the 
landlords had-refused to accept.the notice of 
disclaimer under the Act,’ the tenant had 
naturally served notice disclaiming the lease 
under clause 6 thereof. The questions for the 
Court. must. be answered in the ‘affirmative, 
and the defendants, the landlords, must: pay 
the costs of the summons. - , 

- Order accordingly. .. | 


Circular : 2528 of -the 


rcular : 2, of Health 

notifies -that --the .Treasury have fixed: the 
‘rate of interest to be charged on loans, secured 
of local: rates; .made on and after November 
a finer’ es the Local Loans Fund to Local 
Aut] es lor, any purposes of the Housing 
“Acts, “and - Housing « (Rural Workers) Acts, 


1926 to 1938, and the Small Dwellings Acqui- 
sition Acts, 1899 to 1923, at 34 per cent. The 
Taté previously fixed was 34 per cent. 
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CONTRACTS OPEN 


For some contracts still open, but not included in this list, see previous issues. Those with an asterisk 
are advertised in this number. The dates at the head of paragraphs are those for the submission of 
tenders: a dagger (t) denotes closing date for applications ; the name and address at the end refer to 


person from whom particulars may be obtained. 


BUILDING. 


DECEMBER 8. 

West Riding C.C.—Work as follows: Mars- 
den Modern School, external painting; 
Marsden Infants’ School, internal renova- 
tions; Scapegoat Hill School, internal reno- 
vations. Divisional Clerk, 29, Standard 
House, Huddersfield. 


DECEMBER 10. 

Erith T.C.—Alterations to existing timber 
and corrugated iron buildings as British 
Restaurants. J. H. Clayton, B. E. and S. 

Kingsbridge R.D.C.—Conversion into wel- 
fare centre of building at Modbury. A, E. 
Smith, Second Sanitary Sur., Kingsbridge. 


DECEMBER 11. 

Feltham U.D.C.—Three public shelters and 
one rest centre shelter. EE. and S. 

Tees Valley Water Board.—Buildings for 
ammoniation and chlorination plant at+a 
pumping station and reservoirs. T. S., 
Winter, acting General Manager and Eng., 
Water Board Offices, Corporation-rd., Mid- 
dlesbrough. Dep. £3 3s. 

Wallasey T.C.—Structural steelwork at 
water-softening plant building. B.E. 

DECEMBER 12. 

Romford T.C.—Demolition of part of Ceme- 
tery Lodge and conversion of remainder of 
building into office, etc., accommodation. 
B. E, and 8. Dep. £1 1s. 


DECEMBER 15. 

Romford T.C.—Construction, in place of 
existing timberlined trench shelters, of 13 
in-situ reinforced concrete 50-person trench 
shelters. B. E. and 8S. Dep. £1 Is. 


DECEMBER 19. 
_ *Elstree R.D.C.—Small one-storey build- 
ing. E, and 8S. Dep. £2 2s. 


JANUARY 5. 
*Beckenham T.C.—Repair of seven houses. 
J. Dove, A.M.Inst.C.E., B. E. & S. Dep, £2, 


PAINTING, ELECTRIC LIGHTING, 
HEATING, &c. 
DECEMBER 10. 

Belfast Civil Defence Authority.—Installa- 

tion of electric lighting in public shelters 
(approx. 650). A.R.P. Headquarters, 40, 
Academy-st., Belfast. 


DECEMBER 15. 

South East Essex Joint Hospital Board.— 
Overhauling electrical installation at isola- 
tion hospital, Billericay. H. Bird, 
chartered architect, St. Thomas’s Gate, 
Brentwood. Dep. £1 1s. 


ROAD, SEWERAGE AND WATER 
WORKS. 
DECEMBER 8. 
_ Lexden and Winstree R.D.C.—Laying and 
jointing of approx. 1,100 yds. of 3 in. and 
4 in, cast-iron water main. A. Hurd, §&., 
Rebow-chbrs., Sir Isaac’s Walk, Colchester. 


DECEMBER 9. 
Kidderminster T.C.—Laying of approx. 
5,000 lin. yds. of 9 in. cast-iron Px % and 


— incidental works. B. E. and S. Dep. 
s. 
Ross-on-Wye U.D.C.—Construction of 


about 130 lineal yards of roadway, footpaths, 
etc., at semetery site. C, H. Caddick, Sur. 


Dep. £2 2s. 
‘ DECEMBER 12. 
Bridlington T.C.—Provision of water-borne 
sanitation in 35 public shelters. B. E. 


DECEMBER 13. 
Loughborough T.C. No. 4 8 ft. 6 in. verti- 
cal-type pressure filters and 800 yds, 15 in. 
bitumen-lined steel pipes. W. Granger, 


Water E. 
DECEMBER 30. 
*Merton and Morden U.D.C.—Ten water 
tanks. 8., Council Offices, Kingston-rd., 
Merton, S.W.19. Dep. £1. 


NO DATE. 
_ South Staffordshire Waterworks Co.—Lay- 
ing about six miles of 33 in. dia. bitumen- 
lined and sheathed steel main. Fred J. 
Dixon, M.Inst.C.E., Engineer-in-Chief, 50, 
Sheepcote-st., Birmingham. Dep. £2 2s. 


ENGINEERING, IRON AND STEEL. 


DECEMBER 10. 
Durham C.C.—Construction. of a bridge. . 
Wm. J. Merrett, County Eng. and Sur., 43, 
Old Elvet, Durham. 


DECEMBER 19. 

Wombwell U.D.C.—Supply and erection 
upon foundations provided by Council, of 
one set of two purifiers, each 15 sq. ft. by 
5 ft. deep, with dry lute covers, grids, etc. 
Gas Eng. and Manager, Gasworks, Wombwell. 


PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


DECEMBER 12. 
Poplar B.C.—Temporary Senior Building 


Surveyor. B. E. and §. 
Reigate T.C. — Rescue Party Supervisor. 
Town Clerk. 


Waltham Holy Cross U.D.C.—Temporary 
Technical Assistant. H. J. Chapman, Clerk. 


DECEMBER 15. 

Hampshire War Agricultural Executive 
Committee.—Building Surveyor, Executive 
Officer, Hants. War Agricultural Committee, 
The Castle, Winchester. 


DECEMBER 16. 
Bootle C.B.—Staff Officer—Rescue and 
1 eecen ae Services. W. A. Harrison. 
cs 


DECEMBER 20. 
*Leicester T.C.—Four Architectural Assis- 
tants. J. L. Beckett, City E. and 8S. 


DECEMBER 29. 
Willesden T.C.—Deputy Borough Engineer 
and Surveyor. W. T. Pirie, Town Clerk. 


NO DATE. 

*Hammersmith B.C.—Temporary Techni- 
cal Assistants. B. E. and §S. 

*Hong Kong Government Public Works 
Department.—Chief Draughtsman, Ministry 
of Labour and National Service, Central 
Register Branch, Queen Anne’s-chbre., Tot- 
hill-st., S.W.1. 


A.R.P. SCHEMES 


LONDON. 

Friern Barnet. — T.C. to expend £720 on 
static water supplies. 

Hammersmith.—£250 garage accommoda- 
tion to be built by T.C. at Town Hall. 

Romford.—T.C. have placed contracts with 
Fenner and Webb, Baker Hammond and 
Laver, and A. BE. Wright, for strengthenin 
existing brick surface shelters. — Regiona 
approval received for replacement of sand- 
bag entrances at pane’, Gidea Park 
College and Romford College basement 
shelters, at £475.—Contract placed with 
Wood and Wren, Ltd., at £106, for water- 
proofing basements at Princes-rd. and Main- 
rd.—Regional approval received for over- 
head protection at first-aid posts and cleans- 
ing units. 


Ra 
MI PLOY ERS 


The Leading Office for 


Contract 
Guarantee Bonds 


ALSO 
FIRE 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
MOTOR 
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Stoke Newington.—B.C. to extend accom- 
modation at two wardens’ posts, at £155 and 
£100 respectively, subject to Regional Com- 
missioners’ approval. 

Wood Green.—B.C. approved two surface 
shelters, for L.P.T.B.—B.C. seeking sanction 
from Middlesex C.C. for waterproofing, 
strengthening, etc., to trench shelters. 


PROVINCIAL. 


Bedford. — The following tenders have 
been recommended for acceptance: E. 
Tivo, Bedford, at £84, for protected sleeping 
accommodation at two depots; A. Fensome, 
Bedford, at £442, for two decontamination 


buildings; G. Young, Bedford, for com- 
munal domestic shelters at scheduled prices. 
Blackburn. — Emergency Committee ap- 


and 


proved provision of bunks, heating : 
a 


sanitary equipment at nine shelters, 
£3,400. Plans by W. Pickstone, B.E. 

Blackpool, — T.C. proposing communal 
public shelters on selected sites, at £120,000. 
Plans by J. Drake, B.S. 

Bridlington.—T.C. propose improvements 
to 20 existing public shelters. Plans by A. 
Everingham, B.S. 

Brighouse. — T.C. accepted tender sub- 
mitted by Harry Castle and Sons, Lid., 
Huddersfield-rd., for two shelters at Clifton. 

Clayton-le-Moors.—U.D.C. propose heating 
and hot water supply to stores, cleansing 
station and mortuary, also of protective 
works and decoration to first-aid post. Plans 
by J. W. Broad, 8. 

Durham.—B. of E. approved shelters, for 
C.C., at Coundon R.C. school (£728), Ram- 
shaw school (£580), Wolsingham school 
(£931), and Wolsingham R.C. school (£142). 
Plans by F. Willey, 34, Old Elvet. 

Flintshire.—C.C. yever cleansing station 
at Mold. Plans R. G. Whitley (L.), 
County-bldngs., Mold. 

Grantham.—Tender of A. Eatch and Son, 
Bridge End-rd., Grantham, at £232, has been 
accepted by T.C. for wardens’ post at Earles- 
field school. 

Jarrow-on-Tyne.—B.E. prepared plan for 
extending domestic surface shelters to per- 
mit installation of bunks, at £18,000. 

Leicestershire.—C.C. propose public cleans- 
station at Barrow-on-Soar, at £2,400. Plans 
by W. Keay (F.), County Architect, 6, Mill- 
stone-la., Leicester. 

Lincolnshire (Lindsey Div.).—C.C. propose 
alterations to cleansing depot, Louth, at 
£350. Plans by P. W. Birkett (A.), County 
Architect, County Offices, Newland, Lincoln. 

Liverpool.—_Two ‘‘ Maycrete”’ huts to be 
erected on Townsend-av. Recreation Ground 
as P.A.C. dispersal centres. — £3,000 rein- 
forced concrete roof to be erected at a sub- 
station.—£3,480 protective works proposed at 
power-station. 

Manchester.—City Council propose alter- 
native accommodation for poliee force, at 
£8,765. 

Matlock. — National Fire Service propose 
alterations and additions to premises. Capt. 
Galloway, Derby, is County Controller. 

Northumberland. — County P.A.C, to con- 
vert schools at Bedlington, Haydon Bridge, 
Newbiggin, Ulgham and Seaton Valley into 
emergency feeding and shelter stations. ° 
Plans by W. W. Tasker, County Offices, Mor- 
peth, County Architect. 

Rushden.—Northamptonshire C.C. propose 
gag ag! depot, Portland-st., at £275. 
Plans by G. H. Lewin (F.), County Hall, 
Northampton. 

Salford.—For protection work at a power- 
station the £515 tender of Wm. Gornall and 
Sons, Ltd., Salford, has been accepted. E. J. 
Coupe and Sons, Ltd., Salford, are to erect 
£266 timber building, for T.C.—Communal 
shelter to be erected off Bank-la., Pendleton. 

Short Heath.—U.D.C. to undertake provi- 
sion of shelters on behalf of Staffs C.C. 
Skelmersdale.—National Fire Service Divi- 
sional Headquarters, Liverpool, propose ex- 
tensions to fire station. 
Wednesbury.—T.C. to undertake 
of shelters on behalf of Staffs C.C. 
by A. Booth, B.S 
Wem (Salop).—National Fire Service pro- 
pose adaptation of rooms at Town Hall. 
Plans by F. Morcom, §. 

York. — T.C. have placed contract with 
Sorrell and Son, York, at £620, for three 
brick and concrete shelters at Water-la. 
Senior School for Girls. 


SCOTLAND. 

Cupar.—Plans in hand for shelters for the 
Bell Baxter schoo]. at £1,937, the architect 
being George Sandilands. 

Fife.—C.C. to proceed with 34 12-unit 
shelters and 24 24-unit shelters at Kineardine- 
on-Forth. Plans .hby George Sandilands, 
Chief Eng. A.R.P.,.County Offices, Wemyss- 
field, Kirealdy. 


rovision 
Plans 
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RATES OF WAGES IN THE BUILDING TRADE 
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[Every endeavour is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors] 





Crafts- 


men. 


Lab- 
ourers. 


Crafts- 
men. 


Lab- 


ourers. 


Crafts- 
men. 


Lab- 
ourers. 





Aberavon .. 
Aberdare 
Abergavenny 
Abingdon 


Ascot 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch 
Ashford (Kent 
Ashford (Middlesex) 
Ashington 

Ashtead 

peo gg lama 
Ayl > 

Aylsham 

Bagshot eeee 
Banbury 

Barnsley 
Barnstaple ............ 
eae 





Beccles 


Berkhamsted 
Berwick 

Beverley 
Bexhill-on-Sea 
Bideford 
Biggleswade 
Billericay 
Birchington 
Birkenhead......... 
Birmingham 

Bishop Auckland .. 
Bishop’s Stortford... 
Blackburn ............! 


Bognor Regis 
Bolton 
Bournemouth 
Bracknell 
Bradford .... 
Bradford- on-Avon.. 
Braintree 
Brentwood 

Bri 


Bromsgrove 
a 


Bury 
Bury St. Edmunds 
Buxton . 














8 
1/10} 


1/53 
1/54 


1/53 ! 











Clitheroe 
Cobham (Surrey) 
Colchester ..... 
Colwyn Bay .. 
Congleton .... 
Coventry 
Cranbrook .. 
Cranleigh 
Crawley 

Crewe 


Crowborough 
Cuckfield pe 


Doncaster 
Dorchester 
Dorking 

ee ee 
Dovercourt 
Driffield 


E. Glam. (Mon. Val.) 
East Grinstead 
Edenbridge 

Ely | 

Epping 

Exeter 

Exmouth 


Faversham 
Felixstowe 
Filey 


Frome 


Gainsborough 
Gateshead 
Gillingham (Kent)... 
Glossop 


Gravesend 

Great Yarmouth ... 
GPUDBDY ccckcsicess 
Guildford 


Halifax 
Hanley 
Harpenden 
Harrogate 
Hartlepools 
Harwich 
Haslemere .... 
Hastings 


Haywards Heath .. 


Hemel arene 
are hames | 
Hereford 


Holt (Norfolk) 
Horley 
Horsham... 
Horwich .. 
Huddersfield . 
Hull 














1/5 





Isle of Thanet ...... 
Isle of Wight ......... 
Keighley 
Kenilworth 

ettering 
Kingelyaa 

's Lynn 

Kirkham 
GIAO cinkinnsontns oes 


-pemerscerd ddcbousiads 

AMINGtON ....c00ee 
Leatherhead ........ 
Leeds 


Littlehampton 
Liverpool 


Llanelly ..... 
London— 

12m. radius 

12-15 m. radius ... 
Long Eaton ......... 
BORBEON - .ocarccaveceses 
Loughborough 
Louth 
Lowestoft 


Macclesfield 
Maidenhead 


Manchester 
Manningtree 
Mansfield 
March 


8 
Market Harborough 
Matlock 
Melton Constable ... 
Melton Mowbray ... 
Merthyr 
Middlesbrough 
Middleton 
Middlewich 
Milford Haven 
Morecambe 


Nantwich 
Nelson 
Newark-on-Trent .. 
Newbury 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 
Newcastle-u.-Lyme 
New Forest 
Newmarket 
Sette MOR s50405 
cn te ort Pagnell ... 
Northampton 
Norwich 
Nottingham 
Nuneaton 


Paignton 
Peterborough 
Plymouth 
poco 
ontypri 
Port Talbot 
Portsmouth 
Preston 








1/4} 
1/33 














Saxmundham 
Scarborough 
Scunthorpe 
Selby 


maga 
Skegness .... 
Sleaford 

Slough 
Southampton 
Southend-on-Sea ... 
Southport 

a Shields 


Stourbridge 
Stourport .... 
Stowmarket ... 
Stratford-on-Avon... 
Stroud 
Sunderland... 
Sutton Coldfield... 
Swaffham .. 
Swanage .... 
Swansea ... 


Tenterden 
Thames Haven 


Thorpe Bay 
a a 
Tonbridge . 


Truro 
Tunbridge Wells . 


Uppingham 
Uttoxeter 
Wakefield 
Walsall 


Walton-on-Naze 
Ware 

Warminster 
Warrington 
Warwick 
Wellington R.D. 
Welwyn 

Welwyn Gar. City.. 
Wells ( Norfolk) 
West Bromwich... 
Westcliff-on-Sea 
Weston-super-Mare 
Weybridge 
Weymouth 


Winchester 
Windermere 


Wolverhampton 
Woodbridge 





* Painters 1d. less than other Craftsmen. 


q 
§ pore Plum 


parn~Cldeesin 


“ 


For Building Trade 


umber, Briclayers, Tilers and 1/64. 
Bricklayers, Masons receive 2 /- 

Towns und Dintetsolbar than Birkenhead’ and Ui 
Wugse in Saotiand toe page! G20. 


Navvies 


? Plus 2d. wor da 
Sei amen Lobe 


urers, 
ee ack, Sa ps day Toa M oney. 
verpool) receive 2d. per day Teol Allowance, 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS* 


Note; Owing to the exceptional circumstances which prevail at the present time, prices of materials should be confirmed by inquiry. 


The prices of soft woods are for cash on delivery. 
At present linseed oil and genuine spirits of turpentine can only be supplied in cans in small quantities. 


BRICKS, &c. 
The price for Stock Bricks has been altered to minimum 
ice at works for ‘ull lorry loads. Sittingbourne 


district. A quotation for cartage should be obtained 
as the haulage question is difficult. P 
s. d. 
Wivat Ward TIGERS kok cskc cessive per 1,000 4 5 6 
Second Hard Stocks.............. a 318 6 
pO PR rrr re “a 3.3 6 
Single Rough Stocks ............ Ee 219 6 
Third Common Stocks .......... e 2 @ 
King’s To sites 
— in W.C. 
2} in. Phorpres. District 
A discount of 6d. 1,000 only ~ yy 000 per 1,000 
monthly account. s. d 
RIGMNE~. Soccccsscas cae caccscocas si 58 3 
MO, oieseckc tented tacavas s 33 9 60 3 
EIR rE 71 9 78 3 
RGR ore cascade tnd dceewewa 71 : 78 3 
WE i viccdesecacncandadees 72 78 3 
White Midhurst Best ‘selected (delivered £s, i 
BAOIOUDUINE 4 6 vn. n ccc Adewedicnavscteces 510 0 
Best blue Pressed Staffs. (London Stns.) .... 10 2 0 
Do. Bullnose (London Stns.) .......... 10 12 0 
Blue Wire Cuts (London Stns.) ...........-. 819 6 
Best Stourbridge oS ag (London Stns.) :— 
yf Serre 10 0 ry SU onadeces 12 0 0 
GLAZED Bricks. (London Stns.) 
Best White Ivory D’ble Str’tch’rs 36 10 O 
and Salt Glazed D’ble Headers 33 10 0 
Stretcher...... 28 O O Oneside&two ends 37 10 0 
Ca ae 27 10 O Twosides&oneend 38 10 0 
Quoins, Bulinose plays and 
and 4} in. Flats34 10 0 Squints...... 36.0 0 
Second Quality, £2 per 1,000 less than best. Cream 


and buff, £2 extra over white. Other colours. Hard 


Glaze, £5 10s. extra over white. 


PARTITION SLABS. 
Delivered London Area. 
** PHORPRES ” HOLLOW PARTITION BLOCKS. 
ss 


A s. d. 

2 pers Rie cs BS = -” yi um 6s FY 

y | “a. #5 2 6 4” a) al Oe 
~ CLINKER CONCRETE, 

2” per yd. sup. . 9 v pers per yd. sup. ye 
a » : 1 4° ” 3 4 
CRANHAM TERRA COTTA. 

Size 1229 & 2" POE VG. SUD ond caccccccclencs 2 6 
Size 12x9x 23 & -  # (iwesdwatacdsekess = 3 
Size 12 x9 x 3 i» a _xertawae~ ela re ueae ~ 2 
See tae eS tS Sercuuwetuec vats ae 

Plus 2d. for smooth one "side, and 4d. for smooth both 


sides 
Delivered : Free on site London area. 
EMPSTEAD— Two SIDEs. 
Poa hea wz ss. 3 
12” x 9” x 24” 2 $9 7x9 sf. 3 
Per yard super ‘d/d. Free on site, London. 


SAND. 

Thames Ballast.... 9 6peryd. 
Pit Ballast 9 

Pit Sand 

Washed Sand .... 13 

%in. Shingle .... 10 

4 in. Broken Brick 15 

Pan Breeze 9 


oo 


delivered 

2 miles , 
radius 
Paddington. 


ANnNOSOAS 


eeeeee 


CEMENT. 
Best British Portland Cement. Standard Specification. 
delivered London Area. 2 ee 
6 ton loads and upwards site 
DCm Ue © GN Na cc cco cdceccecscéuetede 
Alongside Vauxhall i in 80 ton lots 
“ Ferrocrete ” Rapid Hardening Cement— 
6 ton loads and upwards Site .........++ss00- 2 
1 ton to 6 tons site 
Alongside Vauxhall in 80 ton lots 
Stored in Reserved Bins at works- 1s. 6d. per 


ton extra. 
“ Aquacrete ” Water Repellent, “ Blue Circle ” 
cement, 30s. per ton extra on ordinary ** Blue 
Circle ” prices. 
* Colorcrete ” Nos. 1 and 2. Coloured Rapid 
Hardening Portland Cement, in 6-ton lots . 
“ Colorcrete ” not rapid hardening, according 
to colour, from £7 to £15 10s. per ton. 
“ Snowcrete ” White Portland Cement 
“417” Cement (Ultra Rapid Hardening) 
Delivered site London Area in 6 ton lots 
OE DOMINOES o55 0 6 cock ccc encs oes perton3 9 6 
Plus packages at current prices. 
Super Cement (Waterproof), bags extra 319 6 
Note.—Paper bags will be charged at the rate of 7s. 
nett per ton. . Jute sacks charged Is. 9d. nett each and 
Is. 6d. nett each allowed if returned to works within two 
weeks, in good condition. 
Carriage will wee by makers on returned ye i jute 
sacks 
Romancement 8 10 O Keene’sCement, White 7 0 % 
Parian Cement 7 0 Pink 610 0 
Cementone arg for cement according to tints per cwt. 
from £2 16s. 0d. 


PLASTER. 
£44 Sa & 
Coarse, Pink .... 4 0 OQ Sirapite, Sones 45 6 
» White ..4 7 6 a Finish .. 4 13 6 
Pioneer ........ 4 


5 0 
Above prices for 4-ton loads and over London Area, 
Best Ground Blue Grey Stone — 217 6 
Lias Lime .;:.. 3 7 6 se aparnper ates By a 
Granite Chippings 1 15 0 =~ de oe 08 
Nore.—Sacks are charged Is. on and coat 
ls, 6d. if returned in good condition within three 
months, carriage paid. 
Stourbridge Pheaey in paper bags, £2 12s. 6d. in 6-ton 
lots at railway depot. 


STONE. 
BATH STONE.—Delivered in railway trucks at 
Westbourne Park, Paddington, G.W.R., or = s. 
South Lambeth, G.W.R.., per ft. cube 
BEER STONE—RANDOM BLOCK— 

Free on rail at Seaton Station.. per ft cube 

Delivered free on rail Nine Elms, S.R. __,, 

Selected approximate size one way, 1d. per 

cubic ft. extra, selected approximately 

three sizes or for special work, 3d. per 
cubic ft. extra. 
PORTLAND STONE— 

Brown Whitbed, in random blocks of 20 ft. 
average, delivered in railway trucks at 
Nine Elms, S. Rly., South Lambeth 
Station, G.W.R., and Westbourne Park, 
Paddington, G.W.R., r ft. cube 4 

Do. do. delivered on road waggons as above 
REBOOD 6 65 cokes cc ateeeee aes perft.cubc 4 

White basebed, 3d. per ft. cube extra. 

Note.—ld. per ft. cube extra for every ft. 
over 20 ft. average and 4d. beyond 30 ft. 

HoPpton-Woop STONE— 

F.O.R. Quarries, Wirksworth, Derbyshire, 
Random blocks from 10 ft. and over P.ft.cb. 13 

GONG FG Mi ac < occ ccedananeduadsdece 

Sawn three or four sides ...........eceeeee 31 

York STONE, BLUE—Robin Hood Quality. 
Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
Ff MEE. So cnccccsscoucnan per ft. super 

6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto .... 

3 in. sawn two sides slabs (ran- 
dom sizes) 

2 in. to 24 in. sawn one side slabs 
(random sizes) (paving) 

1} in. to 2 in. ditto 

Harp YOoRK— 

Delivered at any Goods Station, London. 

Scrappled random blocks ...... per ft. cube 

6 in. sawn two sides landings to sizes (under 
pg a) ere er per ft.super 

6 in. rubbed two sides, ditto .... 

4 in. sawn two sides slabs (random 
sizes) 

3 in. ditto ditto 

2 in. self-faced random flags...... per yd. super 
CAST STONE. 

Delivered in London area in full van loads, per ft. 

cube : Plain, 7s. 6d. Moulded, 8s. 6d. 

Small section cills and copings, 11s. 

HARD WOOD. 
1 INCH AND UP THICK. 
Average price for prime ees 


WN 


eeeeeeee 


eee meee were sete see 


eeeeee ” 


= NY AN 


ee eee eeeeeee ” 


CNW AN Qn 


Dry English Wainscot Billets. . 1% 0 to 
Dry Slavonian Billet Wainscot .. 17 0 to 
Dry Cuba Mahogany logs......... as: O- 
Square-edged Honduras Mahogany 
Log Cut Honduras Mahogany 
American Figured Oak 
American Plain Oak 
Jap. Figured Oak 
Jap. Plain Oak 
Teak 
American Whitewood 
African Whitewood 
African Mahogany 
Australian Walnut 
Atgatreliats SES OR ic occ kc ce cencnadeseee 
EGE OEE, oo cs cecsceceecces percwt. 5 0 
EEO 6 civic se uacacs ccdpaudes per gallon 1 2 


CORO e ee OOOH meee ee HH eee sweets eseeeee 
eee ee ee ee 

Coe eee eee eerrereereee 

Cee e ee eeeenesesreressese 


eee eee eee eee) 


d. 
34 


14 


consccoanamonoancoo#! 











Having Secured 
the Contract— 

what about the 

Steel Scaffolding ? 


TUBULAR 


SCAFFOLDING 


For the lowest Prices 

apply to the Oldest 

Firm in the Scaffolding 
Trade. 


STEPHENS & CARTER LTD. 


The British Stee! Scaffolding Co. 


731-761,HARROW RD.,N.W.10. 


Telephone No. Ladbroke 1191 (6 lines): 














SOFT WOOD. 
MERCHANTABLE BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE 
Minimum. Maximum. 
Scantlings in imported sizes, £2. é £ 3s. d. 
2 in. by 3 in. to4in. by 1lin. 43 10 0 53 0 0 
PLANED BOARDS. 
PRIME CLEAR BRITISH COLUMBIAN PINE. 
Per rat, 

1 in. by 11 in. aa 

Fi wedee, Pheri aeebee 67 10 0 

Per square. 
Ss. 

1 in. plain edge flooring ...............00. 53 0 

2 RR ere ea Se ae 66 6 

1 in. we GO GIGONENE: Bi cc coke seocnsee 53 0 

FRU GUN sc case edccuuawodnsedicecsa 66 

MATCHING. 
Per square. 
s. 

WED 6 cdeig ct awn denmucuocessauccrocges 37 6 

BM Sncicacks eyanenacrasndeuesceteaed 42 0 

Dc). ‘cisvedadsteuanadacuadeasodcevesans 55 0 

SLATES. 

First quality slates from Penrhyn or Portmadoc, 
carriage paid in full truck loads to London Rate Station. 
Per 1,000 actual 

fa € £ a. & 

24 by 12 45 5 0 18 by 10.... 24 0 0 

22 by 12 37 17 6 itso .... Bes 

22 by 11 a 2 6 16by10.... 2110 O 

20 by 12 a3 6.¢ 16 by 8 16 12 6 

20 by 10 30 5 0 

TILES. 
Delivered at London rate stations in full truck loads 
Of mot lent tat 6 (OUR 6 cd ccccccdccecs Per 1, 
f.o.r. London. 

Best machine-made tiles from Broseley or 
Staffordshire: district ........ccececcees 6 6 
Ditto hand-made ditto .............. 67 6 

Content GHG = os nbc ccew ccs oc eedee sc 14 0 

Hip and valley tiles fHand-made ........ OJ72 § 

1 dozen) Machine-made ...... 012 3 
METALS. 

Joists, GIRDERS, &C., TO LONDON STATION PER TON— 
R.S. Joists, cut SUNN Se .saheyooness- £23 10 © 
Plain Compound MCA anaweewnces « 26 0 O 
a ad rrr 28 10 O 
RUMODE WANE cdachudechatcataviwcoes 33 10 O 

Nore.—These prices are for standard pieces and not 

special pieces of an awkward nature. 

MILD STEEL ROUNDS.—To London Stations, ar ton. 

Diameter. , ae Diameter. d. 

UM dune wane 23 0 O fin. tofin... 21 10 0 

WM cckcxace 22 0 O #in. to 27 in.. 21 0 0 

WROUGHT TUBES AND FITTINGS. 

Deliveries from works. 

Deliveries from London stock —— J % gross. 

Tubes, Tubulars. pote Fla 
> a 19/24 "2" “y 16" 

Light weight . Ms — 474 sf $74 

Heavy weight 44 44 39% 41 492 

Galv.lightweight 404 — 384 393 484 

Galv.heavyweight 31 31 31 293 41 
Tubes and tubulars sizes 4”/}” inclusive, charged extra 

of 5% less gross. 

Fittings. Figs. 25/34 5% less gross discount. 

Terms.—Nett cash end of month following date of 
invoice. Carriage paid on lots of £10 nett value and over. 

C.I. HALF-ROUND GuTTers—London Prices ex Works. 

per yd. in 6 ft. lengths. Stop 

Gutters. Nozzles. ends. 

Re. Secwnsw eee cd 1/5 1/12 44d. 

DUR fcc capes voas 1/64 1/34 44d. 

Mak dens wowed 1/64 1/5 64d. 

LE eT ae 1/74 1/74 8d. 

5 er re 1/11 1/9 84d. 

O.C. GUTTERS 

Sie Sica dans ccdnas 1/93 1/64 4id. 

ee Pere 2/04 1/64 64d. 

CO Sr 2/04 1/74 74d. 

CL, Corer 2/14 1/104 84d. 

Ms clccecwqusueaeds 2/74 2/14 93d. 

RAIN va PIPES. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Pipe Bends. Branches. 
Stock angles 

yy TN ey rey , 2/14 1/5 1 

DURE cidcavns ovae.te 2/24 1/74 2/53 

MU seco cwis eugene 2/74 2/04 3/04 

BPM cacacduedpasee 3/1 2/5 3/6 

MS Su obavennde sus 3/7 2/103 4/23 

NETT PRICES. 


Tonnage allowance—4-ton lots, 5 per cent. 
2-ton lots, 24 per cent. 
L.C.C. CoaTED SoiL Pirpes—London Prices, ex Stock. 
Per yd. in 6 fts. Bends. Branches. 


BOs lvedscsivice e 2/54 3/04 
7 | i eee as 4/24 2/9 3/94 
PO. Covsdscxewewes 4/64 3/04 4/6 
SEM dlicanescceoes 4/7 3/94 3/3 
MO cancxevcdtaunes 5/ 4/24 6/04 
L.C.C. CoaTeD DRAIN PIPE. 
Bends. Branches. 

3 in. per yd. in 9 fts. 5/5 /3 9/11 

cwt. qr. Ibs. 
2 So Se Be eee 7/il 7/1 12/6 
C7 Sa ee ee ee 9/7 12/9 19/3 
Cine FO 6 cictiecs 11/5 14/8 25/6 
Gaskin, 75/- per cwt. 





e ‘The information given on this page has been 
ly com: iled for THE BUILDER, and is copyright 

aim in list is to give, as far as possible, the 
average prices of materials, not necessarily the highest 
or lowest. Quality and quantity obviously affect 
prices—a fact which should be remembered by those 
who make use 0! ‘of f this information. Prices are subjee 


to 24 per cent. cash discount. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS—(contd.) 
Per ton basis 
in reer 


. de 
IRON.—Staffordshire Crown, Montent quality is 7 
IRON.—Staffordshire Marked Bars é ! 
Mild Steel Bars 


Ex Merchant’s Stock, 
per ton (two-ton lots). 
Soft Steel Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
20 gauge 
24 gauge 
26 gauge 
Gaivanised Corrugated Sheets, 6 ft. to 9 ft. 
20 gauge 


gaug 
Guam Flat Sheets, C.R. and C.A.— 
20 gauge 


FP’ coco coo aan 


Cut Nails, 3 in. and up 


METAL WINDOwsS.—Standard sizes, suitable for com- 
plete houses, including all fittings, painting two coats, 
and delivery to job, average price about 1s. 4d. to 1s, 7d. 
per foot super. 


PLUMBERS’ BRASS WORK. 


Delivered in London. 
To pass Met. Water Board. 
Crutcu Heap S.D. Bis Cocks For IRON. Easy CLEAN. 


+ in. Zin, 
37/- 58/6 per doz. 
CHROMIUM PLATED TorLeT: S.D. Bip Cocks FOR IRON. 
Easy CLEAN. 


+ in. Zin 
52/3 42/~ per doz. 


S.D. Stop Cocks For IRON. 

¢in. in. Lin. Ifin. Ifin. Zin 

41/- 59/- 97/- 228/- 324/- 540/- per doz. 

S.D.S. oe WITH Two UNIONS FoR LEAD. 

¢in. Zin. lin. ifin. Ifin. 2in. 

53/- 84/- 136/- 252/- 405/- 664/- per doz. 
ager Nut BoILer Screws. 

4in. Zin. 1Li lfin. Ifin. 2in. 

9/11 11/- 17/6 29/3 49/6 71/- per doz. 


HEAVY CROYDON BALL VALVES. SCREW IRON. 
in. oy; lin. Ijin. Ifin 
45/- 43/- 120/- 210/- 297/- per doz. 
Caps AND SCREWS. 
2in. 3in. 34in 
21/6 37/9 54/— 
Brass SLEEVES. 
igin. 2in. Zin. 34in. 4in. 
10/9 13/6 25/- 37/— 46/=per doz. 
LEAD TRAPS WITH Brass CLEANING SCREWS. 
Ijin. I¢in. 2in. 3in. 
8 lb. Lead P... 26/- 34/8 48/3 84/- per doz. 
8 lb. Lead S... 32/6 41/6 60/- 108/- ,, 
SoL_pEeR.—Plumbers, 1/5. Tinmen’s, 1/8. Blow pipe, 
1/10 per Ib. 


in. 1}in. 


4 in. 
14/5 59/6 per doz. 


LEAD, &c. 


(Delivered in London.) 
LEAD.—Sheet, English, 4 lb. and up 
Pipe in coils 
Soil pipe 
Compo pipe 
Nore.—Country delivery, 20/- per ton extra, lots 
under 3 cwt. 4/=— per cwt. extra and over 3 cwt. and 
under 3 ‘ti 2/6 per cwt. extra. Cut to sizes, 4/- per 


ton y£18 0 0 


Per ton. 


cwt. ¢ 
Old he ag ex London —. 
at Mills Be cccce 


PAINTS, &c. 


Raw Linseed Oil (5 galls.) . per gallon 

— ss, = ae galls.) . so 
urpentine (5 galls 

Gonains Ground English White “teak per cwt. 

Genuine White Lead Paint, 14 Ib. tins free, 


Genuine Red Lead, 

Linseed Oil Putty 
Size. XD quality fkn. 
Turpentine substitute can be obtained and pri 


according to quality from 3/3 gallon upwar 


SNOWCEM CEMENT PAINT 
C.M.C, CAMOUFLAGE PAINT 


VARNISHES, &c. 


NS WOCSmh 
Anuup 


— 
Swwoo woout 


gon 
s >= POO 


woth 
oe 


wen 
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NKONsOORANG 


Fine Copal 

Fine Copal Fiat 

Fi Hers Brying Drying C Oak 
ine er 

Fine Copal V; 

Pale do. 


Best do. sgivees 
Best Japan Gold Size ee nae 
Best Black Japan . 

Oak and C 

Brunswick 
= 


_ 
be 


eoeeeeeeereereeaseeseseereee 


ewwpeseseeecasere 


in eeeeeeeaeeeeeeaee 
gene, Block Enamel 


eeceseeeseseeeseeseeee 0 
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THE BUILDER 


GLASS. 
ENGLISH SHEET GLASS IN CRATES OF STOCK 


ORDINARY GLAZING F prea (O.Q.) AND SELECTED 
GLAZING Bey wid (S.Q.). 
Per Foor Super. 
In sizes not exceeding 80 in. long or 48 in. wide or 
110 united inches. 


18 oz. in 300 ft. cases 
24 oz. 200 ft. 

26 oz. 200 ft. ,, 
32 oz. 200 ft. 4, 
24 oz. 300 ft. 

26 oz. 300 ft. ,, 
32 oz. ,, 300 ft. 


24 oz. Obscured Sheet 
Fluted, 21 oz. 
Enamelled, 18 oz. 
s 4 oz. 
Extra price according to size and substance for squares 
cut from stock. 
ENGLISH ROLLED PLATE AND FIGURED 
CATHEDRAL, ETC., IN CUT SIZES. 
Over 500 ft. super of all kinds. 
Rolled plate, 4 in 
Rough cast double rolled, ¥ in. 
Rough cast double rolled, 4 in. ........... 
Figured rolled, and Cathedral, white 
Figured rolled’ and Cathedral, tinted 
Rolled Sheet 
Reeded, Broad Reeded, Cross Reeded and Chevron 
Reeded, 34 in. thick 
Rolled plate is the same price as rough cast double rolled. 
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Wire Rolled, 4 in. thick eee eeeeeeaeeeeeeeeseeses 
Wired Cast, § in. thick 
<soeegeet Weed Cs oso ccccccetcssnedesoove 
“ Calorex ” Sheet, 21 oz.. 
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4 in. thick 
Non “Actinic Giass, ti in. thick: 
os thick: ; cccceee ceccccces 
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“VITA” GLASS. 


“Vita” Plate Glass, about 35 in. thick +_. 
To 7 ft. super 
Over 7 ft. super 
“Vita” Sheet Glass, ae 18/20 oz. . 
Cathedral “ Vita” Gla 
4 in. thickness 


ts ta henge Wired “ Vita” Glass .........- 
GLASS BRICKS. 

4 in. x 3 in. 

at ee 


3 0 
corner Bricks to match up with— 
9 each nett 
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BUILDING TRADE WAGES IN SCOTLAND 


Following are grade rates authorised by the Scottish N.J.C. from October 1. 


Every endeavour 


is made to ensure accuracy, but we cannot be responsible for errors that may occur. 


Grade Classification A Al 
Craftsmen 1/114 1/11 
Labourers 1/6 1/52 


Aberdeen Dumfriesshire 
Ayrshire 
Banff 
Berwickshire 
Bridge of Allan 
Broughty Ferry 
Clackmannanshire 
Doune 
Dunblane 
Dumbartonshire 
Dumfries 
* This town has its own rates : 
but 1/10 is paid owing to the scarcity at present ; 
The information given in this table is copyright. 


East Fife 
East Lothian 
Edinburgh 


Forfarshire 
Glasgow 
Greenock 
Hamilton 








A3 B 
1/10 1/94 é 
1/44 


A2 
1/104 
1/54 
Inverness 


Renfrewshire 
Rothesay 
Roxburghshire 
St. Andrews 
Selkirkshire 
Stewartry 
Stirlingshire , 
Stornoway 


Kincardineshire 
Kinross-shire 
Lanarkshire 

Midlothian 

Monifieth A 
Moray and Nairn .... 
Newport A 
Peeblesshire 

Perth 





Masons, 1/84 ; Carpenters, 1/84 ; Slaters, 1/84 ; acne 7 1/9 ; Plasterers, 1/94, 


Painters, 1/84 ‘and Labourers, 1/4 


Rates of wages in England and Wales are given on page 518. 
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ECONOMICAL CONSTRUCTION OF 
CONCRETE FLOORS « ROOFS ¢ WALLS 
PARTITIONS ¢ TANKS ¢ CEILINGS 
RESERVOIRS ¢ TUNNELS ¢ SILOS ¢ ETC. 
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EARLS COURT 


THE SCOTTISH BUILDER 
NEW BUILDINGS 


BIGGAR. — ExrTensions.—Plans prepared 
for extensions at High School communal 
feeding centre, the architect being W. Wait, 
Albert-st., Motherwell. 

CAMBUSLANG.—C.assRooms. ee re- 
pared for new classrooms, e to public 
school, the architect being W. Sait Albert- 
st., Motherwell. 

DUMBARTON.—Premisss.—The Dumbar- 
ton Equitable Co-operative Society, Ltd., to 
erect premises. 

DYKEHEAD. — AppiTIons. — Plans pre- 
pared for additions to bakery of D. Belland 
and Son, the architects being Cowie and 
Miller, Cleland-av., Wishaw. 

GLASGOW. .—BUILDING.—Plans in hand for 
new women’s cloakrooms, lavatories, etc., 
for Sir William ‘Arrol and Co., Ltd., at 
Parkhead Works, the architect being. M. 
Adam, 9, Southfield-av., Paisley. 

LANARKSHIRE. — CanTEEN.—Plans 
pared for new canteen, for Colville, Lid., at 
iron works. Architect is J. Taylor, 220, West 
Regent-st., Blythswood, Glasgow. 


NEW BUILDINGS IN LONDON 


CITY.—ALTERATIONS.—To make the Guild- 
hall Library usable the City Lands Com- 
mittee is recommending expenditure of 


250. 

ePROYDON. ALTERATIONS.—£2,500 altera- 
tions are pro osed to offices in Katharine-st. 
for use ee departments.— 

E. H. Smith, Li are to carry out on 
M.H.8. contract £970 alterations to Homes.— 

£325 adaptations to be made to Coldharbour 
House, Purley Way, as war nursery.—Four 
further British res aurante are to be estab- 
lished at Purley Way bathing Way: ; adjoining 
‘Hare and Hounds,” Purley ay; Mitcham- 
road at Albion-street: and Brighton-road at 
Newark-road, Tot estimated £14,262. A 
further restaurant is proposed at Poplar 


Walk: 
EALING.—Borrpines.—Plans 
T.C. : G. Ravenshear (architects, 
and Co., 41, Haven oe, W. 5), alterations 
a 75, The "Broadway, W ; Ponds Extract 
Ltd. (architect pede and Harriss, 43, 
bedtord:vee, W.C.1), stores. 


pre- 
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CURRENT AND PROPOSED 
NEW BUILDINGS 


Ashbourne. — U.D.C. submitted amended 
scheme to M.H. for enlargement of sewage 
outfall works. ; ee 

Bedlington. — U.D.C. to establish British 
Restaurant. 

Bedworth.—Members of Wesleyan Church, 
Mill-st., propose reinstatement of church 
puilding after fire. i 

Bedworth. — U.D.C. propose provision of 
day nursery. 

Bingley.—U.D.C. approved scheme for the 
adaptation of premises into British 
Restaurant. 

Bolton.—T.C. approved: Extensions, for 
W. Wadsworth and Sons, Ltd.; additions, 
for T. Caldwell and Son. ‘ 

Brighouse.—T.C. propose: Alterations to 
laundry at hospital, at £400; improvements 
to houses in various districts —Communal 
feeding centre to be provided at.17 schools. 


Bromsgrove.—R.D.C. approved: Mission, 
Cofton, for F. J. Livings; bungalows, 
Houndsfield-la., Wythall, for E. A. Turner; 


extensions, Woodfield-la., Romsley, for W. 
Mason. 

Cheshire. — C.C. acquired hall at Capen- 
hurst for adaptation into a remand home. 
Plans by E. M. Parkes (F.), County Archi- 
tect, The Castle, Chester. : 

Chesterfield.—R.D.C. acquired premises at 
Grassmoor for conversion into British 
Restaurant. Plans by J. B. Wikeley, S. 

Derbyshire.—E.C. acquired Old Vicarage, 
Derby-rd., Long Eaton, for central club. 
Plans by J. Harrison (A.), County Architect, 
St. Mary’s-gate, Derby. 

Durham. — C.C. to erect stores dept. at 
Bishop Auckland Institution to plans by 
W. J. Merrett, County S., 43, Old Elvet, 
Durham. 

Gateshead.—Plans approved for office ex- 
tensions, for Hugh Wood and Co. 

Gillingham.—T.C. approved: Alteration of 
lavatories, Winget, Ltd. f 

Guisborough. — U.D.C. to provide British 
Restaurant. 

Hetton. — E. M. Lawson, Barras-bldngs., 
Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on-Tyne, is_archi- 
tect for farmhouse and buildings, for Hetton 
Coal Co. 

Holbeach.—Holland Division (Lincs) C.C. 
propose conversion of portion of hospital 
for emergency maternity unit, at £920. Plans 
by W. M Smith, County Architect. 

Lancaster.—Rev. H. G. Moss and Pare- 
chial Council of St. Luke’s Church, Skerton, 
propose church. Austin and Paley (A.), 
Castle Hill, architects. 

Leicester.—T.C. propose alterations to six 
additional premises at selected sites for 
~— Restaurants. Plans by J. L. Beckett, 


London (Hammersmith). — B.C. to estab- 
lish piggery, at £776. 

Macclesfield. — Cheshire €.C. propose 
adaptation of premises for remand home. 
Plans by E. M. Parkes (F.), County Archi- 
tect, The Castle, Chester. 

Macclesfield.—T.C. propose day nursery at 
South Park. Plans by M. Tetlow, Borough 
Architect. 

Manchester. — T.C. to replace glass at 
Temple Buildings, at £375.—£1,500 buildin 
alterations proposed by T.C. for waste foo 
processing.—F. and J. Pilling to execute 
painting at Northenden ’bus Sarg: i 
time nursery to be established at Park-st., 
Clayton, using prefabricated huts. 

Manchester.—T.C. approved alterations to 
sanatorium, at £718. Plans by G. Noel Hill, 
City Architect. 

Morley. — T.C. propose day nursery at 
Lewisham Park, at £1,050. Plans by F. 
Turner, B.Sc., B.S. 

Northamptonshire.—C.C. propose day nur- 
sery at Higham Ferrers, also an adaptation 
of East Haddon Manor and Watford Court 
as maternity units. 


Northumberland, — County E.C. approved 
revised estimate, at £715, for enlarging can- 
teen at Hexham Grammar school. 


Northwich. — E.C. propose alterations to 
Runcorn-rd. school, Barnton, for canteen, at 
£572. Plans by F. L. James, S 

Rochdale. — E.C. propose: Extensions to 
Meanwood schools; alterations to ‘* Rock- 
cliffe,”’ Manchester-rd., Sudden, for conver- 
sion into hostel.—T.C, received pe iki tor of 
Ministry of Food for adaptation of premises 
in Wood-st. for British Plans 
by S. H. Morgan, B.S. 

Rugeley.—C. of E. Authorities (Lichfield 
Diocese) propose erection of a church. Capt. 
E. C. Lavender (F.), Waterloo-chbrs., Water- 
loo-rd., Wolverhampton, is Consulting Archi- 
tect to Diocesan Board. 


estaurant. 
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Silsden. — U.D.C. 
premises into British 
J. R. Wade, S. 

Smethwick.—T.C. approved: Canteen, for 
Booth and Co., Ltd 

Spalding.—North 
propose drainage of 600 acres of land. 
Hampson, E. to Board, 22, Station-st. 

Staffordshire.—C.C. propose adaptation of 
‘‘ Woodlands,” Hartwell Hill, Stone, for 
hostel.—C.C. propose widening and improve- 
ment of roads, at £19,951. R. S. Murt, 
County 8., County Buildings, Stafford. 

Stockton-on-Tees. — South Durham Iron 
and Steel Co., Ltd., propose canteen.— 
Athole G. Allen gpg Ltd., to erect 
kitchen, Bowesfield-la. 

Turton.—U.D.C. propose: Road improve- 
ments and maintenance, at £14,245; feeding 
centres, at Walmsley schools and Conserva- 
tive Club. Plans by S. R. Dart, S. 

Uttoxeter.—Rev. W. E. Charlton and Paro- 
echial Council of Parish Church propose 
erection of parish hall. 

Warwickshire. — ©.C. propose four day 
nurseries. Plans by A. C. Bunch (F.), 
County Architect. 

Warwickshire, — C.C. propose improve- 
ments to. heating installation at County 
Maternity hospital, Rugby. 

Warwickshire.—Health Committee of C.C. 
propose additions to Institutions. Plans by 
A. C. Bunch (F.), County Architect. 

Washington. — Durham OC.C. propose 
kitchen at Miners’ Welfare Hall, at £750. 
Plans by F. Willey, 34, Old Elvet, Durham. 

Weardale.—R.D.C..to proceed with plan for 
improving Stanhope water supply, at £420. 
J. R. Ridley is S. 

West Riding.—E.C. propose alterations to 


ropose conversion of 
estaurant. Plans by 


Welland Drainage Board 
N. W. 


junior mixed school, Darton, for schoo 
canteen. Plans by H. Wormald (A), County 
Education Architect, County Hall, Wake- 
field.—E.C. propose communal feeding 


centre at Glusburn. 
Wombwell, — Mitchell Main Colliery Co., 
Ltd., propose canteens at pitheads. 


Hampshire Village for Sale. 

Practically the whole of the beautiful little 
village of Damerham, ‘in the south-west 
corner of Hampshire, will be included in the 
forthcoming auction sale to be held by Messrs. 
Knight, Frank. and Rutley, im conjunction 
with Messrs. Hewett and Lee, which is to 
take place at Salisbury on December 18. The 
village, which is about two miles from Fording- 
bridge, contains, in addition to several farm- 
houses which are not for sale, some forty-four 
houses, cottages and shops which will be in- 
cluded in the sale, together with a number 
of adjoining fields suitable for future building 
sites. Other properties to be offered are 
West Park Farm, The Brickhill Brick Yard 
and several cottages and plots at Sandle 
Heath as well as the Lopshill portion of the 
estate. 
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TENDERS 


The Editor welcomes authentic information 
for this feature from architects, surveyors or 


contractors. Items should reach 4, Cathe -ine- 
street, Aldwych, W.C.2, not later than 
Tuesday morning. 


Tenders for A.R.P. work will be found under 
“ A.R.P. Schemes.” 

* Denotes accepted. 

t Denotes provisionally accepted. 

t+ Denotes recommended for acceptance. 

§ Denotes accepted subject to modification. 

{7 Denotes accepted by H.M. Government de- 

partments. 

Bedford.—Adaptation of building as garage, 
for T.C. : {W. T. Glass & Son, £329. 

Belfast.—Construction of temporary roof to 
Public Hall, City Hall, for T.C. R. H. Gib- 
son & J. H. Stevenson, 16, Donegall-sq. South, 
and 83, Royal-ave.: Musgrave & Co., Ltd., 
St. Ann’s Ironworks, Belfast, £1,654; *R. L. 
McKinney, Ltd., Alexandria Park-av., Bel- 
fast, £1,654. (Subject to approval of 
Council.) 

Bridgnorth. — Mortuary, 
T.C. I. M. Nicholson, B.E. & S., College- 
hse. : Cheverill & Son, Ltd., Westminster, 
£1,554 8s. 6d.; *T. E. Lay & Son, Bridg- 
north, £655 10s. 

Cheadle and Gatley. — Sub-station, for 
U.D.C. George P. Stanley, Acting E. & S. : 
*L. Brown & Sons, Ltd., Wilmslow. 

Erith.—Strengthening three surface shel- 


Innage-la., for 


ters, for T.C. Mr. J. H. Clayton, Boro. 
Eng. :— 
A. Cooper & Son, London ... ... £779 
Franklin & Co. (Erith), Ltd., 
Erith ... his isd aoe ee 
R. A. Birchley (Builders), Ltd., 
Coulsdon rie ni ne ah 
W. V. Holmes, Belvedere ... 728 
T. Hopkins & Sons, Gravesend 695 
Geo. Stone, Erith a -- - 662 
Kent and Sussex Contractors, Ltd., 
Erith ... oa es rY ... 644 
Walter Smith (Public Works), Ltd., 
Riverhead ; ate roe see? OFA 
Marrow & Cave, London ... --» GOL 
H. T. Else & Sons, Beckenham ... 512 
Tym Bros, Twickenham ... .. 419 
Wm. F. Blay, Ltd., Dartford ... 409 
*Thames Steam Saw Mills, Ltd., 
Erith ... “a is sa ... 399 
W. Norman & Sons, Ltd., Erith ... 391 


R. Perfect & Son, Bexleyheath ... 344 
Gateshead.—Conversion of school : *Bewley 
& Scott, Ltd., Dunston-on-Tyne. 
Gosforth.—Office buildings. E. M. Lawson, 
Barras-bldgs., Barras Bridge, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, architect : *R. Carse & Sons, High-st., 
Amble, Northumberland. 
_ Hebburn-on-Tyne.—Extensions for Bush- 
ing Co., Ltd. Cackett, Burns Dick & 
McKellar, 21, Ellison-pl., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
architects : *A. Anderson (Contractors), Ltd., 
Stanmore-rd., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Leyton.—T.C. placed comtracts with (a) 


" *W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd., at £1,896 for baffle 


walls; and (b) *Davidson & Co., Ltd., at 
£4,643 for ventilation plant, at a public 
shelter. 

London (War Dept.).—Following are con- 
tracts placed by War Department at Novem- 
ber 29 :— 

Northumberland: Hutting (erection), E. 
Jeffcock (Contractors), Ltd., Welbottle-rd., 
Newburn-on-Tyne. 

Yorks : Miscellaneous works, J. L. Rodger 
& Sons, Ltd., Eastfield-la., Castleford, Yorks ; 
John Radcliffe & Sons, St. John’s-rd., Hud- 
dersfield; Wm. Birch & Sons, Ltd., Spen-la., 
York. 

Lincs : Hutting (erection), 8. Cartledge & 
Son, Ltd., 507, Weelsby-st., South Grimsby. 

Berks : Miscellaneous work, C. T. Corps, 
Ltd., Reliance Works, Walnut Tree Close, 
Guildford. 

Kent : Miscellaneous work, C. Firbank & 
Son, Lid., Leagrave-rd., Luton, Beds. 

Surrey : Building work, J. Chuter, Lynch- 
ford-rd., Farnborough, Hants. 

Wilts : Hutments and concrete work, A. J. 
Dunning & Sons, Weyhill, Hants. 

Co. Antrim: Miscellaneous work, Donegall 
Building Works, Donegall-rd., Belfast. 

Co. Tyrone: Hutting (erection), R. J. 
Campbell (London), Ltd., Scottish Provident- 
bldgs., Belfast. 
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GLondon (Air Ministry).—The Directorate 
of Contracts (A.M.) has placed following new 
contracts of £500 or over for week ended 
‘November 29 :— 

Genera! maintenance work: J. W. Wild- 
goose & Sons, Ltd., Matlock; Ed. Jones, 
Penmaenmawr; Jas Blake, Ltd., Aberdeen; 
and Kenneth McRae & Co., Wick. 

Building and civil engineering work : 
A. A. Stuart & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow. 

Building work: E. Taylor & Co., Ltd. 
(Contractors), Littleborough. 

Civil engineering work : Hadsphaltic Con- 
struction Co., Ltd., Wellington; and W. & 
J. Glossop, Ltd., Exeter. 

Hutting work: Universal Asbestos Mfg. 
Co., Ltd., Watford. 

Manchester.—A contract for the erection 
of a new lavatory has been placed with 
Moston Brick and Building Co., Ltd., Moston. 

Manchester.—Tender of Lycett & Platt, 
Ltd., Manchester, accepted for erection of 
four temporary shops. 

Northumberland.—Dismantling old, and 
fixing new heating boiler at Broomley school, 
for E.C.: *C. H. Coffee, 2, St. Nicholas- 
bldgs., Newcastle-on-Tyne, £108. 

Stoke-on-Trent.—Making-up Birchgate-gr., 
Bucknall and Birchgate, Bucknall, for T.C. : 
*F. J. Williams & Sons (Bucknall), Ltd., 
£2,310. 
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Tiverton.—Exterior painting of 52 houses, 
for T.C. : *J. E. Broomfield & Co., £285. 
Wakefield. — Electrical work at Technical 
College and Art schools, Bell-la., for E.C. 
8S. G. Wardley, City Architect : *H. Smith, 
Church Institute, Westgate, Wakefield, £75. 
West Riding. — Interior decoration and 
plastering work at Modern school, Rawmarsh, 
for E.C. H. Wormald (A.), County Educa- 
tion Architect, County Hall, Wakefield : 
escigles 71, Broad-st., Rawmarsh, nr. Rother- 
am, 


WROUGHT ALLOYS 
ASSOCIATION 


The Wrought Light Alloys Development 
Association is a technical organisation formed 
primarily to promote the increased applica- 
tion of wrought aluminium alloys, and has 
adopted as its policy during the war the 
dissemination of all the available information 
on the properties and working of these 
materials, in order to assist the war effort to 
the fullest possible extent. The Association 
places its services at the disposal of any 
fabricators or users of aluminium alloys having 
problems which cannot be solved in their own 
works. 

The Association, we are informed, was actu- 
ally incorporated as a company (limited by 
guarantee) early this year, and comprises the 
principal makers of the wrought light alloys 
in this country. Apart from its own re- 
sources, the Association works in close col- 
laboration with the constituent members, and 
has at its disposal the accumulated experience 
of these concerns. 

Dr. E. G. West, who has had varied experi- 
ence of the light alloys, has recently taken 
up the post of manager and consultant, with 
an office at 34, New-street, West Bromwich, 
Staffs. One of the first tasks has been to 
set up an Advisory Service Bureau to deal 
with technical problems, especially those 
which occur in the various fabricating opera- 
tions. Inquiries, which should be accom- 
panied by samples whenever possible, must 
include full details as to the material, the 
operations concerned, any remedial measures 
which have been tried and other information 
considered relevant. This service, which 1s 
entirely free, places the user under no obliga- 
tion, and there is no limit to the number or 
scope of the inquiries which may be made. 


Housing Scheme Proposed, Glasgow. 

Glasgow Housing Committee has approved 
lay-out schemes for the erection of about 6,500 
houses on the Castlemilk estate, on which 
work will be begun after the war. 











Boyle’s “ai-pum” Ventilator 


OVER TWO MILLION IN USE. 


ROBERT BOYLE & SON, 
Ventilating Engineers, Emergency Address: 
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rs’ “* Black-out.” 

inistry of Home Security states that 
during ‘‘black-out’’ shops must not have 
any lights visible from outside except certain 
permitted dimly illuminated signs. These 
signs must be placed inside a ground-floor 
window or doorway and must not be con- 
spicuous at a distance of 100ft. The bright- 
ness of the light must not vary, but it may 
be of any colour. The illuminated area of 
all the letters or symbols together must not 
exceed 144 square inches, and all letters or 
symbols must be within a rectangular space 
not more than 3ft. wide and 2ft. high. No 
light must show except from the letters or 
symbols. The number of signs allowed is one 
for each doorway through which the public is 
admitted. The signs may be illuminated only 
for such time as the shop is open for busi- 
ness. Precautions must be taken to see that 
no light shows from doorways when custo- 
mers go in or out. 
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